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THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF ISLAM 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


[The following paper, like the “remarks” of John Wilson which appeared 
in the January, 1942, issue of this Journal, was not originally prepared for 
publication but was written as the paper to open a series of conference dis- 
cussions on the subject. Nevertheless, the significance and timeliness of the 
subject, the abiding understanding of the basic problems visible in Professor 
Jeffery’s presentation, and the clarity of his exposition make it imperative 
that his remarks, like those of Professor Wilson, be laid before a wider public 
than was at first intended.—Eprror.] 


The subject, ““The Political Importance of Islam,” at once brings 
to the fore the fact, which is frequently the cause of some surprise in 
modern circles, that Islam is not just a religion. It is a religion, as 
Christianity and Buddhism are religions, but it is also a sociopolitical 
entity which might exist apart from the complex of religious beliefs 
and cult practices which are usually associated with it. There are men 
in the Near East today who never perform a single cult practice of 
Islam, who never pray, never fast, never attend the Friday mosque 
service; who think it naive to believe in a personal god, in the survival 
of the soul apart from the body, in a revelation supernaturally given 
to a man or men; but who, nevertheless, consider themselves Muslims, 
and who would fiercely resent any suggestion that, because of their 
lack of belief or laxity in practice, they did not belong to the com- 
munity of Islam. To be sure, such men are at present exceptional, but 
they well illustrate the fact that, quite apart from its religious im- 
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portance among the world-religions, Islam is something else of im- 
portance—a social and political body in which men can feel that they 
are at home even ‘when Islam as a religion has ceased to have any 
appeal to them. 

This is so because Muhammad himself conceived of Islam as not 
merely a religion in our sense of the word. It is true that he claimed 
to be a Prophet in the succession of the great Prophetic order of 
religious leaders and conceived of his mission as primarily a religious 
mission to call men to a revelation of Allah and to establish a religious 
community as the Jews and Christians were religious communities. It 
is equally true that he must be interpreted as a man of religion, in 
spite of much modern emphasis on the fact that, while Muhammad 
makes a very poor showing when compared with other great religious 
leaders of the Orient, he ranks high as a national leader, shrewd, far- 
seeing, pliable, with an uncanny accuracy in his judgment of men and 
situations and a strong sense of realities as affecting his land and his 
people. Yet religion to him was something that included more than 
we tend in modern days to include in that term. He claimed to be the 
Prophet of Allah to the Arabs, to lead them out of polytheism to the 
worship of the one true God already worshipped by the People of the 
Book; but to his mind his prophetic mission included also the task of 
founding a community, whose social and political life he must organ- 
ize, and which should be a State as well as a Church. 

In this, of course, Muhammad was merely following a tradition al- 
ready of hoary antiquity in the Near East. Sumerian kings two and a 
half millenniums B.c. were priest-kings, heads of city-states which 
were at the same time religious entities. Ningirsu was god of the city- 
state of Lagash, and Eannatum, king of Lagash, was merely an isag, 
i.e., a representative or viceroy of the god, king in his relation to the 
people but priest in relation to the real ruler of the city-state, Ningirsu, 
whose temple ziggurat was the center of the life of the city-state, and 
who dominated the whole life of the people. In more familiar lan- 
guage, Lagash was a “kingdom of god”’ of the god Ningirsu, and the 
religious life of an inhabitant of Lagash was bound up with its 
politics, and his politics were part of his religion. From Sumerian 
times onward this conception dominated the Near East. Political 
victories were celebrated in the “house of god,’ and political over- 
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throw was interpreted as the overthrow of the gods. Thus when 
Hazael, king of the Arabs, came with rich gifts to Nineveh to Senna- 
cherib to beg for the restoration of the images of his gods which had 
been captured and taken to Assyria, Sennacherib graciously consents 
to give them back, even repairing the damage that had been done to 
some of them in transport, but, before handing them back, has them 
inscribed with the might of Assur, his Lord, and the characters of his 
name, that in Arabia these gods might bear witness to the political 
subjection of the land to the might of Assur. The political supremacy 
of Babylon meant the religious supremacy of Marduk. The land of 
Israel was the land of Jehovah, as Moab was the land of Chemosh and 
Ammon the land of Mileom, and so Arabia was to be the land of Allah. 
In our Western Christianity we have come to interpret this idea of a 
Kingdom of God as a spiritual kingdom with little or no necessary 
political connection, but oriental Christianity still finds it difficult to 
dissociate religion from law, from personal status in the realm, from 
civic rights and duties, from community ties, from things, in short, 
which we regard as political, as the business of the State rather than 
of the Church. 

Thus it is not at all strange that Muhammad who inherited from 
his time this Church-State tradition, should have devoted so much 
attention in the later years of his life, when he lived no longer as a 
Prophet whose voice was as one crying in the wilderness but as the 
head of a community, to questions of taxation, sumptuary legislation, 
care of the poor, regulation of marriage and inheritance, commercial 
legislation, instructions as to war, the disposal of prisoners, and the 
division of spoils. Such legislation, which bulks so largely in the 
Madinan Sirahs of the Qur°an, was the natural result of Muhammad's 
conception of a Prophet as legislator and head of a State—as Moses 
was—as well as a preacher of righteousness. 

If, therefore, the Quran, as the final revelation from Allah never 
to be superseded, and the Sunna, or custom of the Prophet, as the 
perfect ideal for men to follow, are to remain as the two primary 
sources from which Islam derives its pattern for life, then Islam will 
always have a sociopolitical aspect, as well as a more narrowly re- 
ligious aspect, and it will always be possible for this sociopolitical 
Islam to function as a culture pattern for community life, even where 
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the religious teaching of Islam may cease to have binding force on 
men’s lives. To some extent this is true, of course, of other religions; 
but it is more significant in the case of Islam, where those who still 
ardently believe in the religion, feel that this political aspect is se me- 
thing not to be divorced from religion. 

The political implications of this Church-State conception were ap- 
parent as soon as Muhammad organized his community. Scholars still 
differ as to whether Muhammad thought of Islam as a world-religion 
or merely as a revised version for the Arabs of the religion of the 
People of the Book, which he knew as practiced in the great kingdoms 
bordering on Arabia. It seems quite certain, however, that he did at 
least purpose that all Arabia should be the land of Allah and planned 
vigorous measures to insure that within its borders the religion of 
Allah should be supreme. Communities of the People of the Book 
might remain within the land, but they must be in subjection and live 
as protected communities, deriving their rights from the supreme 
Muslim community, not from any recognized rights of their own. As 
the Arabs did not accept this without struggle, it had to be foreed on 
them, and that meant war. But war in the cause of Allah is Holy 
War, and so even in the Prophet’s lifetime we have the question of 
Jihad. Efforts have been made in some circles in modern days to ex- 
plain away all the Prophet’s warlike expeditions as defensive wars or 
to interpret the doctrine of Jihad as merely a bloodless striving in 
missionary zeal for the spread of Islam. Much of this special pleading 
is the sheerest sophistry. The early Arabic sources quite plainly and 
frankly describe the expeditions as military expeditions, and it would 
never have occurred to anyone at that day to interpret them as any- 
thing else, for such Holy War was an ancient tradition in the lands of 
the Near East. It was the god Enlil who sent out Naram-Sin the 
mighty to conquer nine armies in one year and bring their three kings 
bound before Enlil, that Enlil’s kingdom might be increased. So 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal campaigned in the name 
and for the glory of their national god, and it was the word of Jehovah 
of Hosts that sent Saul out to go “and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them not; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” To 
the folk of his day there would thus be nothing strange in Muhammad, 
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as the head of the community of those who served Allah, taking the 
sword to extend the kingdom of Allah, and taking measures to insure 
the subjection of all who lived within the borders of what he had made 
the kingdom of Allah. 

It was with the extraordinary extension of the Islamic empire after 
the death of Muhammad, however, that these implications became 
more manifest and more important. By the time the systems of the 
great schools of jurisprudence took form, we find the theory explicitly 
set forth that for Islam the world falls into two sections: dar ul-I slam, 
the world of Muslims, and dar ul-harb, the world of warfare, and the 
Muslim community is considered as under a fard obligation to engage 
in Jihad until the daér ul-harb progressively diminishes as more and 
more is brought into the dar ul-I slam, and finally the whole world is 
dar ul-Islém, there being no territory left which is not subject to 
Islam. Some jurists recognized an intermediate state, a ddr us-sulh or 
dar ul-‘ahd, the world of allies, to cover such communities as those of 
Najran in South Arabia, or Nubia in Upper Egypt, which had entered 
into treaty relations with the Muslims and agreed to pay tribute, and 
which were thus neither properly ddr ul-Islaém nor ddr ul-harb, since 
by treaty they had put themselves outside the area of warlike action. 
This, however, could only be a temporary state, for with the organ- 
ization of the tribute they became for all intents and purposes pro- 
tected communities within the dar ul-Islam, and, indeed, it is ex- 
pressly stated that the Jmdm (Muslim leader) may break such a truce 
(provided he gives due notice) if he finds that this would be in the best 
interests of Islam. 

In the dar ul-Islam, communities of People of the Book might con- 
tinue to profess their own religion and organize their family affairs ac- 
cording to their own customs, but the theory of their position is that 
they are Ahl adh-Dhimma or Dhimmis, whose lands are the property 
of the Muslim state, though they remain in possession and work these 
lands on lease, paying tribute for themselves and their lands to the 
Muslim state. Having accepted the status of Dhimmis, they are pro- 
tected in the practice of their ancient religion and customs, though 
subject to certain restrictions, more or less onerous according to the at- 
titude of the ruler for the time being. The technical terms used here 
are different, but the fundamental conception is not very different 
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from that under which the Arab tribes lived as tributaries to the realm 

of Sennacherib, free to worship their gods and to follow their own local 

customs, as long as this was consonant with their tributary relation 
to the ruling State. 

The importance of the Jihid conception is thus obvious. It is true 
that it did not become one of the five bounden duties of all Muslims, 
but it narrowly escaped becoming a sixth such rukn—and was indeed 
considered as such by some sects, e.g., the Kharijites. The classical 
works on jurisprudence define it quite baldly as “the religious duty of 
spreading Islam by force of arms’’ and lay down five propositions con- 
cerning it: 

1. It is a duty because such war was ordered by the Prophet. 

2. It must continue until the whole world is under the domination of Islam. 

3. The sovereign must be at the head of it and direct it—not some upstart, 
self-appointed leader. 

4. The offer of Islam or Dhimmi status must be made before the attack is 
launched. 

5. Any Muslim who dies fighting on Jihid is a shahid (martyr) and as such 
is assured of Paradise and in Paradise will have particular privileges. 
Our discussion of this doctrine of Jihad is not merely academic, for 

the theory of the world which it enshrines is still fundamental to the 

thinking of great masses of Muslim people to the present day. The 
troubles in India which led up to the great Patna conspiracy trials of 

1864 were due to the fact that Syed Ahmad of Oudh had preached 

against the Sikh cities of the Panjab a Jihad which later turned to one 

against all non-Muslim groups. The bloody episode of the Padri 
rebellion in Malaysia was due to the preaching of a Jihad against the 
pagan Battak tribes. The Fula wars in the Hausa country in the early 
nineteenth century, which led to Osman Dan Fodio’s setting up the 
ephemeral sultanate of Sokoto, began as a Jihad preached against the 

pagan king of Gobir. The Moplah rebellion in South India in 1921, 

with its massacres, forcible conversions, desecration of temples, and 

outrages on the hapless Hindu villagers, could be heard openly pro- 
claimed as a Jihad in the streets of Madras. And even in the present 
struggle the call to Jihad has been invoked to free the lands of the 

Near East from British imperialistic domination. 

It is, of course, easy to raise the objection that a Jihid in the old 
sense is impossible of realization in the modern world, for Islam is far 
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too badly divided for anything like a general Jihad to be contemplated 
and far too weak in technical equipment for a Jihad to be successful 
even if started. This does not dispose of the fact, however, that the 
earlier conception of Jihad has left a deposit in Muslim thinking that 
is still to be reckoned with in the political relations of the Western 
world with Islam. 

One element of this is a sense of divine right of occupation. One 
meets this, for example, in the Palestine situation. It is true that part 
of the Palestinian problem is economic. As peasants lose their land, 
as source after source of income is cut off by the Jewish infiltration, as 
young educated Arabs find it impossible to compete with Jewish 
youth for positions in the professions and official life, as immigration 
forces life to a pace to which they are not accustomed, the economic 
pinch becomes serious. It is true also that there is the natural resent- 
ment of the old established inhabitant against the neweomer—a re- 
sentment which tends to be fiercer in the Orient than we know it in the 
West. But deeper than either of these as a source of Arab resistance 
to Zionism is the feeling that Palestine is a Muslim land by divine 
right. Christians and oriental Jews feel equally the economic pinch 
and the resentment against the newcomer, but the Muslim Arab’s 
deepest sense of outrage is that a land given the Muslims by Allah in 
the early years of Islam as their inalienable possession is in grave 
danger of becoming a land where they live but no longer rule. What 
matter, they contend, if they have not improved the country, have 
not introduced modern machinery and modern methods of cultiva- 
tion, have not developed its natural resources; suppose that they have 
let the country run down so that its relative fertility is less, its stand- 
ards of sanitation and education lower than when they first took con- 
trol twelve hundred years ago—what of it? Their accounting of their 
stewardship is to Allah, not to the nations of the West or to the 
League of Nations. 

A parallel case is seen in Morocco in the opposition to the French 
policy of allowing the Berber tribes to settle questions of personal 
status according to tribal custom instead of according to the Muslim 
canon law. The motives of the French administration in proposing 
this change may not have been unmixed, but the essence of the op- 
position as we sensed it in the city of Fez, where feeling ran highest, 
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was a matter of religious conviction. The administration was defying 
not man but Allah. The conquest of the Maghrib had been in ac- 
cordance with the will of Allah. Where Allah had given them rule, his 
law must hold sway, and this proposal was an interference with a 
divine right of occupancy given the Muslim community in this area. 
One was struck by the curious identity of argument with that used by 
the Greek Orthodox patriarchate against the recognition of autonomy 
for the local Balkan churches. 

Another element is solidarity. Muslim peoples may be divided in 
our modern world into many national groups, and at times national 
feeling runs so high in some of these groups that we witness, for ex- 
ample, Muslim Arabs fighting for national independence from the rule 
of Muslim Turks. But there have always been such internal conflicts 
within the House of Islam, and they have not, and do not, impair the 
very strong sense of solidarity felt by Muslims as fellow-members of a 
world-community. This is very much stronger than Jewish or Chris- 
tian solidarity, precisely because it is not merely religious but is felt 
to be political. Egypt was profoundly stirred by the Italo-Turkish war 
in Libya in 1911, and when Italy attacked Albania early in this pres- 
ent struggle, the depression in Egypt was so heavy it could be felt. It 
was not that the Libyan or Albanian peoples had particularly close 
connections with Egypt, though this factor doubtless entered into the 
matter; it was the fact that Muslim states, hitherto part of the Dar 
ul-Islim where the Muslim system dominated the scene, were now 
under non-Muslim domination, and the Dar ul-Islim as a body had 
suffered grievous amputation of two of its members. On the other 
hand, Mustafa Kam§l’s victories over the Greeks in Asia Minor were 
greeted with the most lively joy and satisfaction, and the Ghizi’s 
picture appeared in’every little wayside shop in Egypt, for his vic- 
tories were victories for Islam quite as much as for Turkey. So ‘Abd 
al-Krim’s Rifian uprising was followed in Egypt with the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm, not because the average Egyptian knew 
much about Moroccan affairs but because this was a bid for Muslim 
independence against non-Muslim powers and so, in a sense, was a 
struggle of the whole House of Islam. 

The passionate concern of Indian Muslims for the caliphate is well 
enough known, and that concern was primarily a concern for the 
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preservation of a symbol of Islamic solidarity, as is eloquently ex- 
pressed in the letter sent by the Agha Khan and Amir ‘Ali to the 
Grand National Assembly at Ankara in 1923. It is possible that we 
have not yet heard the last of the caliphate question despite the failure 
of the two Caliphate Conferences, of Cairo in 1926 and later at Mecca. 
In spite of a deep disappointment at the unwillingness of Ibn Sa‘iid to 
concern himself with this question, there remains in the minds of great 
numbers of Muslims, and not only among the ignorant and uninfluen- 
tial, a profound sense of uneasiness and a feeling that, without a 
caliph, there is no adequate external symbol of that solidarity of Islam 
as a political entity, which they feel is essential to the full expression 
of the significance of Islam in our modern world. To many advanced 
Muslim thinkers, as to us, the caliphate seems an anachronism in a 
world such as ours; but we need to remember that to the great mass 
of Muslims from Morocco to China this is not so, and sporadic revival 
of the question of the caliphate is a political factor to be expected. 

Perhaps in connection with this question of solidarity we should 
mention Pan-Islam. The term came into some disrepute from Sultan 
‘Abdul Hamid’s injudicious use of it for his own ends, but what it 
represents is even yet by no means dead. The Mecca pilgrimage, 
which annually brings to the Holy City pilgrims from the furthest 
reaches of the House of Islam who, in spite of differences of race and 
tongue and culture, join in a common round of ceremonies emphasiz- 
ing their common religious heritage and are moved in common by the 
deep sweep of emotions associated with such a religious fellowship, 
yearly sends back to the various quarters of the Islamic world groups 
of people who have been greatly impressed by the solidarity of Islam, 
the sense of its unity in diversity, generated by this experience of 
fellowship and commonweal. It is thus no accident that the various 
Dervish fraternities have found the pilgrimage a center for the renewal 
of their strength or that the various Wahhabi outbreaks in India, 
Africa, Malaysia, and Turkestan have sprung directly from experi- 
ences at the pilgrimage. Not being dependent on literacy, the pilgrim- 
age experience has been more potent in feeding the Pan-Islamic spirit 
than the sharing of a common religious literature in, or derived from, 
a holy tongue, or the sharing over centuries of a common type of 
education, best symbolized in our days by the great Azhar in Cairo, 
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which has always had a proportion of students from various parts of 
the Islamic world and which has been an active center of missionary 
effort, training missionaries and preachers to propagate the faith. 

This missionary factor is a not unimportant one. Islam has always 
been one of the missionary religions, seized with the importance of 
making converts and impressing on its converts the necessity of 
passing on the message, to make new converts for the greater glory 
of Islam and the extension of its rule. The importance of this lies in 
the fact that the missionary zeal is not merely religious but has po- 
litical implications. Earlier writers, we have often been reminded, 
tended to exaggerate the factor of the spread of Islam by the sword, 
but the reaction against this has also gone to exaggerated lengths and 
has tended to gloss over a lot of facts inconvenient for the new apolo- 
getic, but quite consonant with the attitude taken always and every- 
where by orthodox Muslims that, in propagating Islam, they are not 
propagating merely a creed or a cult but a State, in which new con- 
verts have immediately not merely religious duties but political duties, 
including political loyalties of a new group over against the com- 
munity or communities from which they have come. In Muslim com- 
munities in Europe, and in countries dominated by Western powers, 
this feature is often not obvious, but a fairly recent instance of its 
practical working can be seen in the campaigns of Osman dan Fodio in 
the western Sudan, where converts from the pagan tribes were im- 
mediately expected to bear arms as Muslims against the other pagans; 
and in Egypt this was felt to be natural and proper and fully in 
harmony with the spirit of Islam. 

Another phase of this sense of divine right is what we might call 
election. Islam is the final religion, the right way, the ultimate 
truth. Those who follow it are therefore the elect of Allah and are 
necessarily in a position of superiority to other groups who still follow 
something which is less than the final truth, which belongs to what is 
outmoded, inferior, and, in a word, passé. Muslims thus are conscious 
that in virtue of this superiority they have sovereign rights to rule 
and feel it intolerable that they, the elect, should have to live in posi- 
tions of inferior status to the non-Muslims. Among Western-educated 
Muslims one hears this frequently denied, and it is true that in the 
Near and Middle East we find masses of Muslims who, while conscious 
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of their religious superiority, do not worry about who rules; yet all 
over the Muslim world today one is conscious of a deep-seated sense 
of dissatisfaction among great bodies of pious Muslims that their 
sovereign rights by election are being denied them. 

In the great Sarekat-I slam movement in Indonesia, which came to a 
peak in the 1920's, while it certainly had roots in the local economic 
situation, yet the deepest rumblings of dissatisfaction were concerned 
with the growing dominance of non-Muslim groups over the mass of 
Muslims whose sovereign rights to rule were being denied them. Quite 
recently in ‘Iriq we have seen a strongly supported movement di- 
rected at denying employment in official positicns in the new ‘Iraqi 
state to non-Muslims. In Egypt in the very recent past there have 
been two considerable undercover movements to force Christians and 
Jews out of government posts. The feeling in both cases was the 
same—that, given the Muslim world-view, the state was not merely a 
poiitical matter but a religious matter, so it was anomalous that per- 
sons who did not accept and adhere to the Muslim faith should hold 
important posts in the State. When elections were being discussed in 
Egypt, there was general agreement that the franchise should be gen- 
eral, al! full citizens having the right to vote; but there was consider- 
able dissatisfaction in many circles that the Nationalist party was set 
to follow the precedent of earlier years and aliow a certain number of 
non-Muslims to stand as candidates for the various conscriptions. It 
would be wrong to condemn this attitude as merely an exhibition of 
fanaticism, for it is the strictly logical outcome of a theory of State— 
a theory which they have seen no reason to discard and which asks, 
with perfect right from its premises, how a Muslim community can 
tolerate the presence in the inner circle of its ruling body of men who 
do not accept those fundamental religious principles which are an 
integral part of the Muslim conception of State. 

Recent weeks have brought to our notice evidence of the deter- 
mined opposition to British plans for home rule for India maintained 
by those Muslim groups which stand behind the Pakistan movement. 
Not all Indian Muslims by any means hold with the idea of Pakistan 
so ardently advocated by Mr. C. Rahmat ‘Ali and his supporters. 
Indeed, in its most recent form of a demand for three areas of Muslim 
autonomy within a free India—Pakistan in the northwest, Bang-i- 
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Islam in Bengal and Assam, and Usmanistan in the Deccan—it ap- 
proaches the bizarre and seems somewhat divorced from realities. It 
would be foolish, however, to underestimate the feeling behind this 
movement. Mr. Rahmat ‘Ali emphasizes constantly the “sovereign 
rights” of Muslims, and in that oft-reiterated phrase of his lies the 
crux of the matter. The Congress party has guaranteed the full re- 
ligious rights of Muslims in the New India ruled by Indians, but to 
many groups of Muslims this is not enough. The Muslim community 
is not merely a religious body, like the Zoroastrians or the Jains, to 
be satisfied with a guaranty of its religious rights. It feels that it has 
sovereign political rights, and, in the India which the Congress party 
foresees, it fears that it would nowhere be able to exercise these 
sovereign rights as a Muslim ought to exercise them, for the Muslim 
political theory would everywhere, even in areas of Muslim majority, 
have to be subject to an all-India political framework that would be 
predominantly non-Muslim. This is felt to be intolerable. Mr. 
Rahmat ‘Ali says again and again, “I am not an Indian; I am a 
Muslim”’; and his movement is to demand the reservation of areas 
where Islam would have political domination, where it would exercise 
its sovereign rights in a way consonant with Muslim theory, where 
Muslims could feel the reality of their election as those with a right to 
rule. 

The Muslim groups which stand with the Congress party in India 
reject this interpretation of the political rights of Islam involved in 
the Pakistan movement and claim that they must be Indians first, 
and Muslims only as Indians, their ties with other Muslim groups 
being only such as, for example, those that Indian Christians have 
with European or American Christians. In other parts of the Muslim 
world also there are important groups of intellectuals who plead for 
the rejection of the political connections of Islam in so far as these 
hinder independent national development. Such groups applaud the 
Turkish abolition of the caliphate and plead that the political connec- 
tions of Islam have always been a source of weakness and a hindrance 
to its true religious development. They would absolutely sever Church 
from State in Islam and keep Muslim solidarity on the level of re- 
ligion, where Muslims all the world over could feel their union with 
one another in their common forms of worship and piety, their com- 
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mon reverence for the person of Muhammad, their acceptance of a 
social and ethical system based on the Qur'an and the Traditions. 
But politically their loyalties would make them good Egyptians, good 
Afghans, good Persians, good Indians, good Chinese, even good 
Russians, good Frenchmen, or good Americans, with no political 
loyalties outside their national citizenship which they share with non- 
Muslims. Many observers are convinced that the future lies with 
this group, and this may be so. Of course, if this attitude became gen- 
eral, we could no longer speak of the political importance of Islam but 
only of the political importance of the various national groups. But 
the great majority of Muslims do not think thus. They still think in 
terms of an Islamic world-view, are conscious of the election of Mus- 
lims as the people of Allah, and are seized with a sense of mission- 
Pan-Islamic, in that it looks to the final supremacy and all-inclusive- 
ness of the House of Islam. 


CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY 





THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN CALENDAR 
0, NEUGEBAUER 


Probably no calendaric institution has continued over a longer 
period than the Egyptian calendar. After its uninterrupted use during 
all of Egyptian history, the Hellenistic astronomers adopted the 
Egyptian year for their calculations. Ptolemy based all his tables in 
the Almagest on Egyptian years; even as late as a.p. 1543 Copernicus 
in De revolutionibus orbium celestium used Egyptian years. The 
explanation of this fact is very simple: astronomers are practical- 
minded people who do not connect more or less mystical feelings with 
the calendar, as the layman frequently does, but who consider 
calendaric units such as years, months, and days as nothing but con- 
ventional units for measuring time. And because the main requirement 
of every measuring unit is, of course, its constancy, the Egyptian 
calendar is an ideal tool: twelve months of thirty days each, five addi- 
tional days at the end, and no intercalation whatsoever. It is no 
wonder that the Hellenistic astronomers preferred this system to the 
Babylonian lunar calendar with its very irregularly changing months 
of twenty-nine and thirty days combined with a complicated cyclic 
intercalation—not to mention the chaos of Greek and Roman calen- 
dars.! 

The ideal simplicity of the Egyptian calendar, however, raises 
serious problems for the historian. Should we assume that astrono- 
mers, for the sake of their own calculations, imposed on the rest of the 
population a calendar with no respect for sun and moon? No scholar 
will accept this viewpoint, even if he does not hesitate to speak (in 
cases of no consequence) of Egyptian “astronomers” or Egyptian 
Kalendermacher. Only one other solution seems to remain: the 
simplicity of the Egyptian calendar is a sign of its primitivity; it is the 
remainder of prehistoric crudeness, preserved without change by the 


1 It may be remarked that for the same reason modern astronomy does not use the 
Gregorian calendar for computations but Julian years instead (the continued use of 
Egyptian years would be inconvenient because of the discrepancy of about one and a half 
years with the adopted historical chronology of our times). 
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Egyptians, who are considered to be the most conservative race known 
in human history. 

Even this second solution, however, is by no means satisfactory. I 
do not have in mind the sophisticated argument that one of the strong- 
est foundations for the belief in the extreme Egyptian conservatism 
is the very maintenance of the calendar and should therefore not 
be used as an explanation of the calendar. What I mean is the fact that 
there is no astronomical phenomenon which possibly could impress on 
the mind of a primitive observer that a lunar month lasts 30 days and 
a solar year contains 365 days. Observation during one year is suf- 
ficient to convince anybody that in about six cases out of twelve the 
moon repeats all its phases in only 29 days and never in more than 30; 
and forty years’ observation of the sun (e.g., of the dates of the equi- 
noxes) must make it obvious that the years fell short by 10 days! The 
inevitable consequence of these facts is, it seems to me, that every 
theory of the origin of the Egyptian calendar which assumes an astro- 
nomical foundation is doomed to failure. 

Four years ago I tried to develop the consequences of this convic- 
tion as far as the Egyptian years are concerned. I showed? that a 
simple recording of the extremely variable dates of the inundations 
leads necessarily to an average interval of 365 days. Only after two or 
three centuries could this “Nile calendar” no longer be considered as 
correct, and consequently one was forced to adopt a new criterion for 
the flood, which happened to be the reappearance of the star Sothis. 
I do not want to repeat the discussion here, but I should like to state 
that I still think that this theory is in perfect agreement with the 
structure of the Egyptian calendar, which has only three seasons, ad- 
mittedly agricultural and not astronomical, and which has no refer- 
ence to Sothis at all.* I did not see, at that time, any satisfactory 

:O. Neugebauer, *‘ Die Bedeutungslosigkeit der Sothisperiode fiir die iltere aegyptische 
Chronologie,"’ Acta orientalia, XVII (1938), 169-95. 


? I wish to take this opportunity to make some remarks about an interesting paper by 
H. E. Winlock, ‘“‘The Origin of the Egyptian Calendar’’ (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LX XXIII [1940], 447-64), where the problem of the Egyptian year 
is treated independently of my paper. 

The most important point seems to me that Winlock reached the same conclusion, 
namely: the classical theory that both Nile and Sothis are responsible for the beginning of 
the years must be abandoned. The old story of the ‘“‘creation’’ of the Egyptian calendar in 
4231 s.c. can now be considered as definitely liquidated. An objection has been raised 
against my theory of a ‘‘Nile-year’’ resulting from averaging the strongly fluctuating 
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explanation of the second characteristic element of the Egyptian 
calendar—the months of invariably 30 days’ length. How are we to 
explain these artificial months, seemingly so contradictory to all our 
experience with ancient calendaric systems? 

The solution which I finally believe to have found for this problem 
is nothing but the radical abandoning of the concept that the 30-day 
months should be explained by some kind of primitive astronomy and 
the clear insight into the fact that the 30-day months are by no means 
peculiar to Egypt but play a very important role also in Mesopotamia, 
the classical country of the strictly lunar calendar. 

I can best start by quoting twé sentences from Sethe’s Zeitrech- 
nung: “Bei den Aegyptern haben sowohl Lepsius als Ed. Meyer und 
Andere die Existenz eines Mondjahres fiir die Urzeit als a priori 
selbstverstindlich vorausgesetzt .... und Brugsch wollte sogar das 
Fortbestehen eines solchen Mondjahres in geschichtlicher Zeit neben 
dem Siriuswandeljahr aus zahlreichen Angaben iiber Mondstinde 


intervals between the inundations. This objection is that there is no proof of the existence 
of ‘‘Nilometers”’ at so early a period (ibid., p. 450, n. 11). However, no precise Nilometer 
is required for my theory. The sole requirement is that somebody recorded the date when 
’,9 Nile was clearly rising. As a matter of fact, every phenomenon which occurs only once 
a year leads to the same average, no matter how inaccurately the date of the phenomenon 
might be defined. The averaging process of a few years will automatically eliminate all 
individual fluctuations and inaccuracies and result in a year of 365 days. Fractions, how- 
ever, would be obtained only by much more extensive recording and by accurate calcula- 
tion. The actual averaging must, however, be imagined as a very simple process based on 
the primitive counting methods as reflected in the Egyptian number signs: the elapse of 
one, two, or three days recorded by one, two, or three strokes. After ten strokes are ac- 
cumulated, they are replaced by a ten-sign, thereafter ten ten-signs by a hundred symbol, 
etc. This is the well-known method of all Egyptian calculations. This method finally re- 
duces the process of averaging to the equal distribution of the few marks which are beyond, 
say, three hundred-signs and five ten-signs; in other words, there is no ‘‘calculation’’ at all 
involved in determining the average length of the Nile-years. Of course, we need not even 
assume the process of counting all the single days every year: the averaging of the 
excess number of days over any interval of constant length (say twelve lunar months) 
gives the same result. This equal distribution of counting-marks finally makes it clear that 
no fractions will be the result of the process. 

Winlock’s own theory assumes the prediction of the flood at an early epoch according 
to lunar months (pp. 454 ff.). Thereafter, Menes is credited with having begun to deter- 
mine the beginning of the years by observing the Sothis star (pp. 457—58), the seasons still 
being of variable length because of their composition by lunar months (p. 459). Finally, 
Djoser around 2773 s.c. is supposed to have dropped the actual New Year's observations 
by installing the year of ‘‘12 times 30 +5 days’’ because ‘‘experience of centuries by now 
had seemed to show that the year should contain 365 days’’ (p. 462). I cannot see how 
experience from observing Sothis could have created this assumption of the length of the 
year because Sothis after one hundred years of 365 days each rises 25 days too late! This 
obvious contradiction between the year of 365 days and any astronomical observations 
seems to me just the most striking argument in favor of looking for another phenomenon 
which leads to a 365-day year—the flood of the Nile. 
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.... 8chliessen.”* But, he goes on, “schwer liesse sich von einem 
solchen alten Mondjahre die Briicke zu dem geschichtlichen Wandel- 
jahre .. . . schlagen.’”’ This conclusion of Sethe is obviously the gen- 
erally accepted viewpoint. However, how can one justify the total 
ignoring of the textual evidence amply collected, for example, by 
Brugsch in his Thesaurus,’ which shows clearly a great interest in the 
real lunar months? Indeed, Brugsch’s assumption of the existence of 
real lunar months has only been confirmed since his time.* I admit, of 
course, that Borchardt’ overemphasized the importance of the full- 
moon festivals for the coronation ceremonies and that his chrono- 
logical construction, based on this theory, requires checking. The 
fact remains, however, that at all periods of Egyptian history the real 
lunar months had their well-defined religious significance. One need 
only recall the countless passages where we are told about the loss 
and restitution of the moon’s eye, of its magical importance, etc. In- 
deed, one should be surprised that the behavior of the real moon 
should have been totally disregarded and have been replaced by 
meaningless intervals of 30 days. Moreover, we now know that the 
“short” and “long” years mentioned in the list of offerings at Beni- 
hasan® (Twelfth Dynasty) are the years containing either twelve or 
thirteen lunar festivals (say, new moons), respectively; this is shown 
by a Demotic papyrus in which a simple cycle of twenty-five years is 
developed according to which one can tell whether a certain year con- 
tains twelve or thirteen new moons and on what dates in the civil 
calendar they can be expected.’ In other words, we have to admit the 
coexistence of real lunar months and of the civil calendar with its 
30-day months. Sethe’s contradiction then disappears, and we no 
longer need astronomy to explain the 30-day months: all “astro- 


‘K. Sethe, Die Zeitrechnung der alten Aegypter (“‘Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Géttingen, Phil.- 
hist. K1.,"" 1919, pp. 287-320, and 1920, pp. 28-55, 97-141), pp. 300 and 301. 

‘H. Brugsch, Thesaurus inscriptionum aegyptiacarum, Vol. I: Astronomische und 
astrologische Inschriften altaegyptischer Denkmdler (Leipzig, 1883). 

* Winlock, op. cit., pp. 454 f. 

*L. Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der dgyptischen Ge- 
achichte und thre Anwendung (Cairo, 1935). 

8 Urkunden d. aeg. Altertums, VII, 29, 18=P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan I, p. 25, ll. 
90 f. 

* Neugebauer-Volten, “Untersuchungen z. antiken Astronomie. [V: Ein demotischer 


astronomischer Papyrus (Pap. Carisberg 9),"’ Quellen u. Studien 2. Gesch. d. Mathematik, 
Abtl. B, IV (1938), 383-406. 
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nomical” interest is restricted to the actual observation of the real 
moon with no resultant influence on the civil calendar. 

But how are we to explain the coexistence of the schematic 30-day 
months side by side with the real lunar months? The answer sounds 
paradoxical at first but is actually very simple: schematic months are 
the natural consequence of a real lunar calendar. 

Here the analogy with the situation in Mesopotamia enters the 
picture. The actual behavior of the moon is so complicated that not 
before the very last centuries of Babylonian history was a satisfactory 
treatment of the movement of the sun and the moon developed suf- 
ficiently accurate to predict the length of the lunar months for an ap- 
preciable time in the future. In other words, only a highly developed 
theoretical astronomy (today we would say “only celestial me- 
chanics’’) is able to determine the further course of a lunar calendar. 
Private and public economy require the possibility of determining 
future dates regardless of the irregularity of the moon and the inabil- 
ity of the astronomers to predict the outcome. A simplified calendar 
is equally useful also for the past because it eliminates the necessity 
of keeping exact records of the actual length of each month. It is 
amply testified from Babylonian sources how this natural demand was 
met: beside the real lunar calendar there was a schematic calendar of 
twelve months of 30 days each, regardless of the real moon. A few 
well-known examples are sufficient to prove this statement: contracts 
for future delivery were dated in this schematic calendar, regardless of 
the actual outcome in the particular year,'® past expenses" and rents 
are calculated according to a 360-day business year and to 30-day 
months,” etc. But it is interesting to see that this schematic year 
was also in use in astronomical texts. Solstices and equinoxes are 
listed as falling on the fifteenth of the Months I, IV, VII, and X, al- 
though everybody knew that the dates in the real lunar calendar 
would be totally different in almost all cases. The same holds with 


1° Thureau-Dangin, RA, XXIV (1927), 188 ff. These examples belong to the Old 
Babylonian, Persian, and Neo-Babylonian periods. 


1 Kugler, ZA, XXII (1908), 74 f. 
12 Neugebauer, Mathem. Keilschrift-Tezte, III, 63. 
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the lengths of day and night,'* the shadow length," rising and setting 
of fixed stars," etc."* This use of the schematic calendar in an astro- 
nomical context is especially important; it demonstrates clearly that 
the schematic dates do not represent an attempt to approximate as 
closely as possible the real facts but merely constitute a way of 
expressing future dates in round numbers according to a general 
scheme whose exact relation to the real lunar calendar remains to be 
established later on when actually needed. 

It is evident that the analogous situation in Egypt is sufficient to 
explain analogous consequences. No one was able to predict exactly 
the moon’s behavior, and a schematic calendar was therefore quite 
necessary wherever economic life demanded regularity and sim- 
plicity. ‘The’ Egyptian calendar is therefore in all respects the 
result of practical needs alone, and “astronomy”’ is restricted to the 
simple fact that the real lunar festivals were regulated by direct 
observation, with no attempt to influence the civil calendar, and vice 
versa. It is only a slight difference in emphasis which brought about 
the almost total eclipse of the schematic calendar in Babylonia and of 
the lunar calendar in Egypt. The deeper reasons for this difference 
in emphasis can perhaps be found in the difference of social and eco- 
nomic structure of the two countries. In unified Egypt with its cen- 
tralized administrative system the schematic calendar naturally had a 
much higher importance for the life of the whole country"’ than in the 

13 E.g., Weissbach, *‘Bab. Miscellen,’’ Wiss. Veréf. DOG, LV (1903), 50f., and Kugler, 
Sternkunde, Erginzungsheft, 88 ff. 

\« Weidner, AJSL, XL (1924), 186 ff. 

6 OT, XXXII, 1-8. 


16 It is very possible that many dates in cuneiform sources are actually meant in the 
schematic calendar, but we have no means to prove it. It would be, however, equally diffi- 
cult to prove that the real lunar calendar is meant. 


17 When I reviewed the content of this paper at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society in Boston, Professor H. Frankfort asked whether the institution of the schematic 
calendar could be assumed to belong to the reign of Djoser. I think that no serious objec- 
tion can be raised against such an assumption, because the only condition for the creation 
of the schematic calendar is a sufficiently well-organized and developed economic life. On 
the other hand, means to determine such a date by astronomical considerations do not 
exist. 

The problem of the invention of the schematic months must not be confused with the 
problem of the period at which the 365-day year was introduced. The two institutions are 
absolutely independent—at least in principle. The 365-day year must have been created 
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city-states of early Mesopotamia, where each community enjoyed the 
right of having a calendar of its own.'* 

It is worth noticing that the parallelism between the Babylonian 
and Egyptian situation also holds for the astronomical documents 
which we possess from the Twelfth Dynasty and from the New King- 
dom. The decanal lists in the coffins from Asyut'® represent the same 
type of schematic astronomical calendars as do the Babylonian texts,” 
and the same holds for the star calendars around the figure of Nut in 
the cenotaph of Seti I and in the tomb of Ramesses IV.*" Here again, 
as in Babylonia, we see that astronomy in its earlier stages of develop- 
ment makes no attempt to give exact dates but applies simple 
schemes which strongly idealize the real facts.” 

To summarize, both the Egyptian and the Babylonian calendaric 
concepts display a higher complexity than usually admitted by 
modern scholars. One point needs special stressing: this complexity 
must not be considered as the struggle of two or three competing 
calendaric systems in the modern sense of the word but represents the 
peaceful coexistence of different methods of defining time moments 


and time intervals in different ways on different occasions. The situa- 
tion is here very much the same as in ancient metrology: no need is 
felt to measure, e.g., grain and silver and fishes by the same units of 


at a period when the inundation coincided roughly with the season called “inundation.” 
Such a coincidence held for the centuries around 4200 and again in the centuries around 
2800. The latter date (i.e., the time of Djoser) has been considered by Winlock (op. cit. 
p. 462) as the date of the definite establishment of the Egyptian year. The analysis of all 
available evidence for the use of the 365-day year by A. Scharff (e.g., Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CLXI [1939], 3-32) also shows that there is no reason to maintain the earlier date 
(as I was still inclined to do in my paper in Acta orientalia). 


18 Cf., e.g., N. Schneider, ‘Die Zeitbestimmungen der Wirtschaftsurkunden von Ur 
III,’ Anal. Or., Vol. XIII (1936). 


19 Cf., e.g., Pogo, Isis, XVII (1932), 16-24, and Osiris, I (1935), 500-509. 
2° Of course, only as far as the method is concerned; the content is totally different. 


"For the astronomical and mythological interpretation of these texts see Lange- 
Neugebauer, ‘‘Papyrus Carlsberg I'’, Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Hist.-fil. Skrifter, Vol. I, 
No. 2 (1940). It is a methodical mistake to use these documents as astronomically precise 
and to calculate their date under this assumption—not to mention the fact that there does 
not yet exist a satisfactory explanation of essential features of the ‘‘diagonal calendars'’ 
on the coffin lids. 


2 The same can be observed in early Greek astronomy, e.g., in Autolycus (ca. 300 
B.c.), De ortibus et occ. IT, theorem 6 (ed. Hultsch, p. 118). 
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weight, nor is an attempt made to establish well-defined relations be- 
tween these measures. Exactly in the same sense all modern talk 
about ancient “luni-solar calendars” constitutes an anachronism: 
some elements of ancient life are regulated according to the seasons; 
others, according to the moon (and in Egypt also according to the 
Nile and Sothis). But no Egyptian thought about a Sothis-lunar 
calendar or any analogous construction. The key to understanding 
the origin of the Egyptian calendar seems to me to be the insight into 
the independence of all its elements which we still see in existence in 
historical times: the Nile, the Sothis star, the fiscal calendar, and 
the moon. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 





THE TERMINOLOGY OF OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Theology in large measure is inevitably anthropomorphic. Char- 
acteristic of the normal religious mind is the attempt to visualize God 
and man’s relation to him, and the resultant picture is usually derived 
from social relationships. Thus in modern Christianity, and indeed in 
the New Testament itself, the relationship between God and man is 
conceived as one between a benevolent father and his son or children. 
As the father loves his children, so the children should love their father 
and honor him. 

In the Old Testament, however, this father-son picture is curiously 
and significantly rare. The terminology of Old Testament religion is 
primarily centered around the conception of God as “lord,” “sov- 
ereign,’’ or “ruler.”’ Indeed, the conception of Yahweh as the ruling 
Master or Lord can be said to be the basic proposition of the theology 
of the Old Testament.' Following the social pattern here envisaged, 
therefore, man would not be thought of as a “child” of God but as a 
“servant” or attendant of his ruler. Thus, “to be religious” is ex- 


’ 


pressed by the word dbad, “‘to serve,’”’ or by the word shdma’, “‘to 
hearken, to be obedient’; and it is the fear of, reverence for, or proper 
deference to the great Master which is the beginning of wisdom. 
Paul has reference to this Old Testament conception when in Rom. 
8:15 he speaks of “the spirit of servitude unto fear’ (pneuma douleias 
eis phobon) and contrasts it with the spirit of adoption into sonship 


“wherein we call, ‘Abba, Father. 


>») 


The conception of God as the ruling Lord seems to have been very 
ancient in Israel. Among the earliest references are those in a tenth- 
century document, the Court History of David, and in other passages 


1 Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (1936), pp. 11 ff.; cf. also Hempel, Gott und 
Mensch im Alten Testaments (1926), p. 137; Baudissin, Beitrdge z. alttestamentliche Wiss. 
(Budde Festschrift), XX XIV (1920), 1 ff. 
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which may be of the same date.? The terminology is also present in 
the JE strata of the Pentateuch, where God is referred to as ?>Adénay, 
> Adénay Y ahweh*—once indeed [Exod. 34:23] as ha-Adén), “the Lord 
(Yahweh, the Elohim of Israel)”—while it is customary in prayers 
for a man to speak of himself as God’s “servant.” >Adénay Yahweh 
is the favorite appellation of Amos for God,‘ and ?Adén or >Adénay 
continues to be used throughout the later literature. In Judaism, as 
is well known, the latter is used in place of the name Yahweh. A clear 
reference is that in the Gideon story (Judg. 8:23): ‘And Gideon said 
to them: ‘I will not rule over you; nor shall my son rule over you. 
Yahweh rules over you.’ ”’ 

Parallel to this usage is the appellation “king,” which from the time 
of the monarchy (if not before) was frequently applied to Yahweh.‘ 
Since Yahweh was the true “king” of Israel, prophetic groups, in 
wholehearted allegiance to the theocratic ideal, at least as early as the 
eighth century became suspicious of the value of an earthly king, and 
in Ezekiel the leader of the Golden Age is not to be a king but a 
nas? “chieftain.’”* 

The picture of God as ruler and of man as his servant is remarkably 
homogeneous in the Old Testament. Thus Yahweh is also judge, law- 
giver, the source of equity, warrior, savior. This is well expressed in 
Isa. 34:22: “For Yahweh is our judge; Yahweh is our statuie-giver; 

? Thus II Sam. 12:22, a reference to Yahweh being ‘‘gracious,"’ a term which will be 
dealt with further below. Note also II Sam. 15:8 (“serve Yahweh"’), 15:25, 18:19. The 
same terminology is to be seen in II Sam. 23:3, 24:10; I Kings 8:22 ff., 32, 43, 56, though 


the dating of these passages is not entirely certain. For an additional early passage see 
n. 5. 


* Gen. 15:2, 8; 20:4; 18:3, 27, 30-32; Exod. 4:10, 13; 5:22. While some of the occur- 
rences here and elsewhere in the historical books raise critical problems, the antiquity of 
the expression has been established (see, e.g., Skinner, Genesis, p. 278, note on vs. 2). 


‘Occurring twenty-four times, though individual cases may be textually uncertain. 
Hosea, of course, makes no use of >Agén. 


‘ One of the earliest references may be in the Balaam poems (Num. 23:21), probably 
dating from the time of the monarchy. While the interpretation of this verse is somewhat 
uncertain, poetic parallelism suggests the divine rather than the human king. Cf. also 
I Sam. 8:7; 12:12; Isa. 6:5; 33:22; 43:15; 44:6; Jer. 46:18; 48:15, 51:57; the Enthrone- 
ment Psalms, ete. See also Hempel, op. cit., pp. 136 f.; Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, Vol. 
IL; Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung 
(1928), pp. 118 ff.; Buber, Das Kommende, Vol. 1: Kénigtum Gottes (1932); Eichrodt, Theol. 
des Alten Testaments (1933), pp. 95 ff. 


*Cf. I Sam. 8:6—-7; Hos. 8:4; 13:10—-11; Ezek. 34:24; 37:25, 44:3: 45:13 ff.; 46:4 ff.; 
48:21 f. 
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Yahweh is our king; he will save us.’”’ To be included in the same 
picture is the conception of Yahweh as shepherd, for kings and rulers 
in the ancient East were often called the shepherds of their people.’ 
Yahweh as ruler was thought to have given to men his law, statutes, 
and commands (téréh, huggim, miswéth). The prophets were mes- 
sengers of the ruler, as we know not merely because the name was 
applied to them in the Exilic and post-Exilic time but because they 
introduced their message with the words, “thus saith the Lord.””* It is 
the duty of the servant, to whom the commands have been given, to 
pay heed, to be obedient. To obey, therefore, would surely be better 
than to sacrifice. And a “sinner” is primarily one who is disobedient 
and rebellious. 

The terminology of official Israelite theology, therefore, was largely 
determined by a certain social pattern, that of ruler-servant. Two 
other social patterns have intruded into what would otherwise be a 
fairly harmonious picture. The first, apparently introduced by Hosea, 
is the husband-wife relationship, wherein Israel is said to be an 
adulterous wife to Yahweh. In spite of attempts to the contrary no 
definite Canaanite background can be found for this unusual concep- 
tion, and its introduction may still best be explained as due to some 
peculiar marital (and/or emotional?) experience of Hosea. In any 
event, it is clear that the role of the husband in the ancient family is 
essentially that of master, and the picture is not entirely out of har- 
mony with the master-servant motive. In addition, whereas in 
Hosea’s thought the divine husband loves the adulterous wife, Israel 
is not exhorted to love the husband but to be obedient to him—again, 
apparently, a mixture of motives, showing the intrusion of one upon 
the other and the accommodation of one to the other. 

The second social pattern which intrudes into the Israelite religious 
terminology is the father-son relationship. The primary interest of 
this paper is concerned with the question: Why was that conception 
comparatively rare? In the New Testament it is dominant; in the Old 

7? Gen. 48:15; Jer. 31:10; Ezek. 34:2 /f., 12; Isa. 40:11; Zech. 11:17; Psalms 23:80; 
and 100. Cf. Hempel, op. cit., pp. 137 f.; Biblical Archaeologist, II, No. 4, 44 ff. 


8 Cf. Isa. 6:8 (Isaiah thinks of himself as one who is sent) ; 42:19; 44:26; Mal.3:1. See 
Kohler, op. cit., pp. 13 f. Fitting into the same picture is the etymology of the Hebrew 
word nab? as ‘‘one who is called (of God for a particular vocation).'' See Albright, Journal 
of Bible and Religion, VIII, No. 3 (1940), 132 ff. 
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Testament it is sporadic and even then largely drained of its original 
connotations. 

Its earliest occurrence, apart from proper names, is in Exod. 4:22 
(JE): “And thou shalt say to Pharaoh: “Thus says Yahweh, My son, 
my first-born is Israel. And I said to you, Let my son go that he may 
serve me. But you refused to let him go!’’’ Even here it is to be 
noticed that there is a mixture of the father-son with the master- 
servant motive, as we may see in the use of the verb “to serve.” 
Further references, only three of which are certainly to be dated in 
the eighth century, occasionally occur in the pre-Exilic prophets.’ By 
the post-Exilic period the conception was apparently well known, as is 
shown by Mal. 1:6: “A son honors his father, and a servant his 
master; but, if I am a father, where is my honor, and if I am a master, 
where is my fear (or reverence)?” This verse clearly shows the two 
conceptions side by side, and the prophet is implying that the practical 
outcome of both should be a proper attitude toward God and obedi- 
ence to his will. 

The comparatively few references in the Old Testament to God’s 
love for his people (the earliest being in Hosea) probably arise out or 
the father-son and, to some extent, out of the husbend-wife motives." 
It is evidently for this reason that references to God’s love are fairly 
infrequent. If the dominant conception of God is that of master or 
ruling lord, one would not expect to find references to the ruler’s love 
but rather to his mercy, grace, long-suffering, and faithfulness to his 
promises and obligations (heséd). That is just what we have."' Many 

* Hos. 1:10 (post-Exilic?); 11:1; Isa. 1:2; 30:1, 9; Deut. 8:5; 14:1; Jer. 3:4 (gloss?) 
3:14, 19-22 (where in the same verses there is a mixture with the husband-wife motive) 
4:22; 31:9 (based on Exod. 4:22); and 31:20. See also Deut. 32:6, 19; Isa. 43:6; 45:11; 


63:16; 64:8; Mal. 1:6; 2:10; Ps. 68:5; 82:6; 89:26; 103:13; Job 21:19. Cf. Hempel, 
op. cit., pp. 131 ff. 


i¢ Hosea was apparently the first to introduce the word ‘love’ in this connection: cf. 
Hos. 3:1; 9:15; 11:1-—4; 14:4; Deut. 4:37; 7:8, 13; 10:15; 23:5; Jer. 31:3; Isa. 43:4; 
63:9; Mal. 1:2; Zeph. 3:17. Cf. W. R. Smith, The Prophets, pp. 154 ff.; Driver, Deu- 
teronomy, pp. 100-101. 


i Cf. the stereotyped sentence, ‘‘God is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and full 
of heséd,"’ in Exod. 34:6~—7(J); II Chron. 30:9; Neh. 9:17, 31; Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Ps. 
86:15; 103:8; 145:8. God's mercy and grace are expressed by the verbs rdham and haénan, 
by the noun rahdmtm (only in the plural), and by the derived adjectives raham and 
hannén. The noun hén appears only in secular usage and has no religious significance. 
For heséd see Glueck, Das Wort hesed im altestamentlichen Sprachgebrauche als menschliche 
und géttliche gemeinschaftgemdsse Verhaltungsweise (1927). 
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biblical commentators have overlooked this point and, finding only 
a few references to love in the Old Testament, contrast a religion of 
fear (considered typical of Israel) with the Christian conception of a 
God of iove. 

In none of the passages which employ the father-son picture does 
there remain any hint of a belief in a physical sonship.” As Hempel 
has pointed out, the primary conception expressed in several of the 
verses is the thought of God as creator and ruling over the created: 

Is not he thy father who bought thee; did he not make thee and establish 
thee? [Deut. 32:6.] 

Is there not one father to us all; did not one God create us? [Mal. 2:10.] 


And now, Yahweh, thou art our father. We are the clay and thou art our 
potter; the work of thy hand are all of us. [Isa. 64:7." 


These passages show the blending of the father-son picture with the 
creative and ruling aspect of Yahweh. They also show the organiza- 
tion of that terminology into the moral thought of the Israelite 
religion without any reference whatever to an actual physical rela- 
tionship between God as father and man as the son. Such an idea was 


entirely out of keeping with the official religion of Israel. Yet in the 
neighboring religions a belief in the physical relationship of the gods 
and men seems to have been prevalent. In Mesopotamia it was be- 
lieved that mankind was created from the blood of a god. According 
to Philo Byblius’ description of Canaanite religion, the first men 
“sprang from the union of the east(?) wind with a female figure named 
Baau, probably the same word as Hebrew bohu, ‘chaos.’ ’’* Jeremiah 
seems to have reference to a popular Canaanite belief when he refers 
to idolaters who say “‘to the tree you are my father, and to the stone 
you have borne me”’ (2:27). 

In any event it is an interesting fact that the father-son terminol- 
ogy is obviously intrusive into a scene otherwise dominated by the 
master-servant motive. It becomes fairly common only in the later 
period, from the seventh century on, precisely at the time when 
Canaanite influence on Israelite literature (as known from ‘Ras 

1 This is true even for those passages in which David (or the Davidic Messiah) is called 
a son of Yahweh: II Sam. 7:14 =I Chron. 17:13; 22:10; 28:6; Ps. 2:7; 89:26, 27. 

18 Cf. also Deut. 32:18 f. and Isa. 45:9—-11. See Hempel, op. cit., pp. 135 f. 

14 See Albright in Young's Concordance (1936 ed.), Suppl., p. 22. 
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Shamra parallels to Job, Psalms, Proverbs, II Isaiah, etc.) was at its 
peak. It is likewise the period when the struggle for monotheism 
among Israelite thinkers had been largely won. It is a fair question, 
therefore, to ask whether the source of this intrusive terminology can 
be found, and whether there is a reason for its comparatively rare use 
in the official religious literature of Israel, especially in the pre- 
prophetic and early prophetic periods. 

The answers to these questions are to be found in a study of per- 
sonal names. After all, we have very little literature outside the Old 
Testament which describes the relationship conceived to exist between 
the gods and men. Most of the mythology describes the adventures 
and struggles of the gods or of some hero like Gilgamesh or Danel. 
Personal names, therefore, are our main source of evidence, and, in 
addition (as R. A. Bowman has suggested to me), they are always 
one of the most conservative elements in a culture. 


Among the divine names or titles used in Israelite personal names, 
an abbreviated form of Yahweh is, of course, the most common, fol- 
lowed closely in popularity by “El.”’ Third in order, used about one- 
fifth as often as “Yahweh,” is “father” (4b). Names compounded with 


ab were freely formed down to the tenth century. After that, new 
formations with this element were rare and probably became obsolete 
long before the Exile, the very period when the father-son terminology 
was well known." This is very significant, especially since such names 
continued in use among Phoenicians and Aramaeans long after their 
demise in Israel." Belonging to this class of names are such familiar 
examples as Abibaal (“‘my father is Baal’’), Abimelech (“‘my father is 
king”), Abiel (‘my father is El’’),'’ ete. Of special interest are the 
Israelite names Joab and Abijah,'* meaning “Yahweh is a father” and 


Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, pp. 22 ff. 


16 Jbid.; Noth, op. cit., pp. 66ff.; Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language 
(1936), Glossary. 


17 There is some doubt as to the translation of this type of name, the debate hinging 
around the yodh which may or may not follow the beth of °4). It may be either a hireg 
compaginis (old genitive case ending—so Gray and Noth) or a pronominal suffix of the 
first person (so translated here). Whichever solution is adopted has little effect upon our 
argument, since the basic meaning is the same in both cases. The old translation ‘‘father 
of so-and-so" (so, e.g., W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites*, p. 45, n. 2) is clearly wrong, 
since the name would have no meaning for the bearer. 


18 Joab was the name of David's commander. Abijah was the name of the son and 
successor of Rehoboam (I Kings 14:31 ff.), the second son of Samuel (I Sam. 8:2), a son 
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“my father is Yahweh.’’ Such names indicate that the conception of 
a god as father was common in Canaanite religion and that in the 
popular religion of Israel in the pre-prophetic period it was borrowed 
or carried over as a designation for Yahweh. 

There can be no doubt that the ultimate origin of the “father’’ 
names is to be traced back to the patriarchal, seminomadic society 
of the Semites in the second and third millenniums. In such a society 
the relationship between the clan or family and its deity was very 
close, and the family god was considered an actual member of the clan, 
being addressed as “father,” “brother,” or “kindred” (ab, >Gh, and 
‘am. Personal names of this type, common among the Amorites 
during the early second millennium, appear as early as the Old 
Akkadian documents of the twenty-fifth to twenty-third centuries 
s.c.'* Thus the thought of Yahweh as the “father’’ of Israel is to be 
understood as a survival of the old tribal religion (cf., e.g., Isa. 63:16). 

Apart from the actual use of the term “father” are, however, other 
witnesses to the imprint of the older religion on Israel’s theology, as 
in the requirement of absolute and unquestioned monolatry: Yahweh 
is Israel’s God, and Israel is his people. Therewith Israel held fast to 
the personal and living conception of deity, so characteristic of tribal 
religion and so necessary for true morality. Thus the old religion of 
the patriarchal Semites exercised a most important influence upon 
the religion of Israel and made the development of an ethical mono- 
theism possible.”° 

Our primary question, however, still remains: if the old tribal 
religion had such a profound influence upon the religion of Israel, why 
was it that the old “father” and “brother” names rapidly went out of 
fashion in Israel after the tenth century, whereas they continued in use 
among the Canaanites and Aramaeans surrounding Palestine? And 
why, too, does the father-son terminology become well known only 
in a period when such names were practically nonexistent? The answer 
must lie in a peculiar, strong, and resistant quality of early Israelite 


of Jeroboam I (I Kings 14:1), the mother of Hezekiah (II Kings 18:2, II Chron. 29:1), 
and of other persons listed in Chronicles (i Chron. 2:24; 7:8; 24:10) and Nehemiah (10:8; 
12:4, 17 =I Chron. 24:10). 


1° Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (1940), p. 185. 
2° So Noth, loc. cit. 
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religion. At least this must have been the case on the part of leading 
religious leaders who reacted against something in the surrounding 
religions which was distasteful to them. Thus, even when the father- 
son motive came into use, it was drained of much of its earlier conno- 
tation and used to express the ideas of God as Creator and of his 
special relation to his chosen people. 

The question arises: why was the father-son idea distasteful to 
the religious leaders of early Israel? Apparently in the surrounding 
world the transition from nomadic to settled agricultural life brought 
a corresponding change in the conception of the tribal gods, so that 
they were altered to culture and nature deities. In this process the 
“fatherhood” of a god must have been conceived as more of a physical 
than a personal and ethical relationship. A hint that this is so is again 
to be found in the personal names. Before the first millennium, names 
signifying their bearers as the “son”’ or “daughter’’ of some god seem 
to have been rare, whereas they became increasingly popular there- 
after. From the tenth century on, the Aramaeans named their chil- 
dren “son of (god) Hadad’ (Benhadad), a custom which grew in 
popularity and was especially prevalent among the pagans of Syria 
and Mesopotamia in the early Christian age, Barnabas (Bar-Nabu) 
and Barabbas (Bar-Rabba) being two well known examples.” In 
Phoenician inscriptions appear the names “son of Baal” and “‘daugh- 
ter of Baal’ and even a name meaning “my mother (or a mother) is 
Ashtart.’”** It is significant that no names of this type appear in 
Israel except as names of foreigners. 

Again we are reminded of Jeremiah’s denunciation of idolaters who 
say ‘‘to the tree you are my father, and to the stone you have borne 
me”’ (2:27). This verse, together with the increasing prevalence of the 
names above mentioned, seems to point to a belief in an actual 
physical relationship between gods and men among Canaanites and 
Aramaeans. It was against such a conception that Israelite the- 
logians apparently reacted. 


1 Ibid. 


* Albright, op. cit., pp. 187 and 327, n. 67. In the second reference his ‘‘eighth cen- 
tury"’ should be corrected to “‘tenth century.'’ Note also the name Barkdés (‘‘son of KOs" 
the Edomite god) in Ezra 2:53 = Neh. 7:55; and the early reference to Moabites as ‘‘sons"’ 
and ‘“‘daughters’’ of Chemosh in Num, 21:29. 


23 See Harris, op. cit., pp. 87 and 78. It should also be noted that the titles for El at Ras 
Shamra include ‘‘Father of Man"’ (Keret epic) and ‘“‘Begetter of Creatures." 
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Here, then, we have another indication of the uniqueness and great- 
ness of Israelite religion as conceived by its leading exponents. In the 
polytheistic religions both the master-servant™* and the father-son 
motives were prevalent. In Israelite religion we have a conception of 
God which was new. and different. Early in Israelite history the 
religion apparently was cast in a certain mold, or at least an impulse 
was given which was so strong and resistant that altered living condi- 
tions in Canaan failed to compromise it. The master-servant concep- 
tion was adopted, expanded, and united with the belief in the covenant 
bond between people and God, whereas the father-son motive was 
rejected. To be sure, the personal names bear witness to its popularity 
among the masses, but the prophetic reaction in the ninth century 
seems to have put a stop to it among pious Israelites, and it is im- 
portant to note that names meaning “son of God So-and-so”. were 
never used. Even though Yahweh continued to be addressed as 
> Adénay, this Canaanite word was largely omitted from proper names 
after the tenth century, probably because of its associations with the 
Phoenician vegetation cult.“ Finally, when the prophets reintroduced 
the father-son picture, it was purified of its pagan connotations, but it 
was still clearly a foreign intrusion upon the otherwise dominant 
master-servant conception. It is also important to remember that, 
while it never is common in the literature, its most frequent use was 
precisely in the period of greatest Canaanite influence upon that litera- 
ture. This influence, however, was transformed while being absorbed, 
so that, while verbal and stylistic parallels abound, the theological 
content is quite different. 


How, where, and when did this new and strong theological struc- 
ture, employing only the master-servant motive to the exclusion of 
other social patterns, originate? Did it gradually come into being 
through thesis and antithesis or was it an original creation, purified 
through prophetic reaction? A careful study of the data so hastily 
surveyed in this paper leads one to the second alternative. In the 


** That this motive was present is well illustrated by personal names in which ‘‘king,”’ 
“lord”’ Cddén), ‘servant,’ ‘‘client’’ (bag) appear (see Harris, op. cit., Glossary, and Noth, 
op. cit., pp. 114 ff.). 


*% Noth, op. cit., pp. 117 ff., and Gray ,op. cit., pp. 136 ff. The reaction against Baalism 
should also be noted in this connection; cf. Hosea's denunciation of Baal names among the 
people (2:17). 
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literature of the tenth and ninth centuries the structure is certainly 
present, and we are faced with the question: What religious leaders 
between the twelfth and tenth centuries were there in Israel who were 
capable of such an innovation? While Samuel, Nathan, or David may 
have had something to do with it, the probability (not, of course, abso- 
lute certainty) is that we must go back of the Period of the Judges into 
the formative days of the nation. While Israelite dependence upon 
Canaan is clear, it must not be forgotten that in the literature of the 
tenth and ninth centuries the differences are far more remarkable than 
the dependence. 

For one thing, the chief characteristic of polytheism is entirely 
absent. That is the personification of the various elements and powers 
in the universe. All things were apparently believed to have been 
created and controlled by Yahweh, and no one aspect of nature can be 
singled out as more characteristic of him than any other. Yahweh is 
pictured as standing alone, without wife or children, and “jealous’’ of 
the tendency toward personification. In fact, Yahweh’s activity is 
not to be seen in mythology at all but rather in nature and history as 
the actual cause of events, and thus true mythology is virtually 
absent in Israel. 

Likewise remarkable is the prohibition against making an image of 
Yahweh. The antiquity of this prohibition is given some support by 
archeology—we can nowhere place our hands on a figure of Yahweh. 
Of course, one would immediately ask: How do we know whether a 
small male figure represents Yahweh or what? But the significant 
fact is that Canaanite cities possess quite a series of copper and bronze 
male figurines of a god, usually identified by archeologists with Baal. 
When we come to Israelite strata, however, the series gives out. Yet 
later Israelites were familiar with them, as we know from the de- 
nunciations in Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Isaiah. In 
the city of Megiddo, for example, a tremendous amount of debris was 
moved from the first five town levels (all Israelite), and not a single 
example has been found as far as this writer is aware. 

Likewise unique in Israel, as compared with Canaan, are the moral 
tone of the religion with its apodictic legal tradition, the conception of 
the covenant relation between God and people, and the cosmological 
conceptions which show more dependence on Mesopotamian sources 
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than on Canaanite. All these points are witness to the distinctiveness 
of the pre-eighth-century cultural and religious pattern in Israel; and, 
if this pattern is pre-prophetic, then the conclusion that it is Mosaic is 
difficult to avoid,” though such a statement is centered in the realm of 
probabilities and inference and is not subject to absolute proof. 

By way of conclusion, a few remarks about the validity and im- 
portance of the anthropomorphic conceptions discussed may be in 
order. The husband-wife terminology certainly does not fit our own 
conception of Deity, though it was more congenial to the cultural and 
religious environment of Israel. Nevertheless, even there its survival 
was only a matter of some three hundred years; so we may take it 
that the conception was not compatible with the increasing emphasis 
on the individual. The father-son terminology, on the other hand, has 
been far more successful, and its great values were clearly pointed 
out by Jesus in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It has been popular 
to contrast this picture with that of the more fear-inspiring Ruler of 
the Old Testament, to the detriment of the latter. Yet we must re- 
member that the father-son conception is in continual danger of de- 
generating into sentimentality, as has so often happened in modern 
times. It needs to be united with the master-servant picture to give 
it backbone and support. The Old Testament conception of the Rul- 
ing Lord who must be obeyed, attention to whose laws is a matter of 
life and death, is the very ground and source of the Christian belief in 
the necessity of obedience to the Divine Will. 


PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CHICAGO 


*% This is the position of Noth and, of course, of Albright. After conceiving the essential 
idea of this paper (the explanation of the comparative rarity of the father-son terminology 
as due to reaction to Canaanite religion), I found that Noth (op. cit., p. 143, n. 1) had 
come to essentially the same opinion, though he did not develop it. 





OLD PERSIAN TEXTS 
ROLAND G. KENT 


I. THE DARIUS SUEZ ec INSCRIPTION 


Darius the Great ordered a canal to be dug from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. To commemorate its completion and successful operation, he set 
up inscribed memorials, one of which was found in 1866 during the 
excavation of the modern Suez Canal.' This consisted of a granite 
stele, located near the thirty-third kilometer-stone from Suez, twelve 
kilometers north of Shaluf; hence it is called the Stele of Shaluf. This 
stele was at least 3 meters high, 2.30 meters wide, and 78 centimeters 
in thickness. On one side it bore a framed design with a curved top: at 
the top, the winged sun-disk ; below this, two standing figures wearing 
crowns, facing each other, with two cartouches between them bearing 
the name of Darius in the Old Persian syllabary; to the right of the 
figures, a six-line OP inscription with the name and titles of Darius, 
and to the left, in seven lines, the Elamite and the Akkadian versions 
of the same, in four and three lines, respectively. Beneath stood a 
longer inscription in OP, twelve lines in all, running the full width of 
the panel, which gave the record of the construction and the operation 
of the canal; below this, the Elamite version, of which seven lines are 
preserved in part, and at the bottom, presumably, the Akkadian 
version, now entirely lost. On the reverse side stood a longer inscrip- 
tion in Egyptian hieroglyphics, giving apparently a fuller account; but 
very little of this is now legible, for Arabs had built a fire at the base 
of the stele, on the side bearing the Egyptian text, and the heat had 
damaged the inscription on the nearer side and had caused the stele 
to fall apart into a considerable number of fragments. 

Upon receiving the news of the discovery of this monument, Mr. 
Charles de Lesseps, chief of the French engineers constructing the 
modern canal, had excavations made around the stele in order to dis- 
cover additional fragments, of which ultimately eighteen were found 


: A small fragment of another copy of Suez c was published by V. Scheil in Bulletin de 
UInstitut francais d’archéologie orientale, XXX (1930), 292-97, but it contains only a few 


characters: 
a)biy |: draya.... 


. akanily a[vaQa 
In Suez c these come at the ends of lines 9 and 10 and the beginnings of lines 10 and 11. 


415 
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which bore parts of the relief or of the inscriptions, and these were 

placed in the hands of a Mr. Mariette for the making of photographs, 

sketches, and squeezes. Mr. Mariette had further squeezes made by 

Mr. Luigi Vassalli. After this had been done, the fragments were care- 

fully covered over with sand to prevent further weathering and 

damage from marauders. 

The three inscriptions are known as Darius Suez a, b, and c in the 
order in which they were mentioned above. Suez c, which alone inter- 
ests us here, has been published as follows (alongside each item I give 
the abbreviation by which I shall refer to these scholars and publica- 
tions): 

Opp __ J. Oppert, ““Mémoire sur les rapports de |l’Egypte et de |’ Assyrie dans 
l’antiquité,” extracted from Vol. VIII, Part I, of Mémoires présentés 
pars divers savants 4 l’ Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
(Paris, 1869). Text on pp. 125-26. 

OpM J. Oppert, Le Peuple et la langue des Médes (Paris, 1879), pp. 217-18. 

Mnt J. Ménant, Recueil de travauz relatifs a la philologie et a l’archéologie 
égyptiennes et assyriennes (Paris), LX (1887), 131-57. Chart of the 
fragments fitted together, p. 145; text and commentary, pp. 147- 
55.? 

Drs G. Daressy, Recueil de travaux, XI (1889), 160-71; esp. pp. 160-64. 

WB F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, “Die altpersischen Keilinschriften in 
Umschrift und Ubersetzung,” p. 38 of Vol. X of the Assyriologische 
Bibliothek of F. Delitzsch and P. Haupt (Leipzig, 1893). 

WBn Weissbach and Bang, the second part to the preceding, published in 
1908 as Nachtrdge und Berichtigungen, p. xiv. 


Tm H. C. Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon (Nashville, 1908), pp. 50-52. 
Wb F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achtéimeniden (Leipzig, 1911), 
pp. 102-4. 


Sen Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions of the Achaemenian Emperors 
(Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1941), pp. 108-11. 


Opp did an excellent job except in the last two lines. Apart from 
these, his only errors were the accidental omission of the first two 
words in line 5, the restoration of [paruvzandéndm|] in the same line, 
and the normalization of ap*i[y*] (=apiy, ‘indeed’) in line 6 as 


dpaily] ‘propinquo.’* But OpM repaired the omission in line 5 and 


: This article contains a full account of ancient canals in the region as well as of the find- 
ing of the stele. Other materials about the finding are contained in G. Maspero, Recueil de 
travauz, VII (1886), 1-8; W. Golénischeff, Recueil de travaux, XIII (1890), 97-109. 


3 For older orthographies of Oppert and others I substitute those now current, in the 
transcription which I habitually use; except in the rare instances where this would result 
in a difference of meaning. 
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correctly gave vispazandndm in line 5; he also inserted uvaspam umar- 
tiyam in line 4, where Opp left the gap unfilled. However, Opp does 
not seem to be reliable on the loss or legibility of the word-dividers; 
OpM does not give the dividers at all or the brackets to show restora- 
tions, except around [akaniy] in line 10; and he gives wrong line- 
divisions at the ends of lines 2, 4, and 7. Opp also fails to record as 
visible about forty characters which were later seen by Mnt or by 
Drs or by both; but he indicates as visible twelve characters which 
both Mnt and Drs failed to find: m‘i in *{mi]m; n* in *aku[nau]s; p* in 
5[V jistas|pahyd]; y* in Mnt-Drs’s ’Ddrai|yajvaus; y* in *agarba|ya|m; 
the first y* in *|yauviyd-|; the v* in *danulvatiy|; the word y*@*a= 
"\(ya@d|; and the final a in "hac{d]. 

Mnt drew a chart of the reconstructed stele, showing the placement 
of the fragments and the characters which were visible to him. But 
his chart is inaccurate. Fragment N (as Drs, p. 161, notes) is too far 
to the right, not leaving sufficient room for the restoration of hac|d| 
between it and Fragment J in line 7 and for the words lost at the ends 
of lines 8-12; another displacement created for him a gap in niyastd- 
yam (line 11). Further, his chart often fails to agree with his tran- 
scribed cuneiform, which also at times fails to agree with his normal- 
ization (1 omit instances where the transcription gives as legible char- 
acters for which there is blank space on the chart); a plus sign (+) 
indicates an empty space in his chart: 


Mnt's Chart Transcribed Cuneiform No-malization 
2 fin. m*r*t*iy* mertiythty* martiyahy- 
3 med. ak“un* ak*| aku[naus} 
4 fin. d*ar*v*us* darty*v* us Dérayavaus 
5 med. d*+27un* d*h*y*untam*| dahyitin|am : [. . . .] 
8 init. m“ud*ry*m* mud*rtay*m® Mudrayam 
9 init. h*c*a: Mc: haca : 
9 med. n*+m*:r*u:t*y* n*m |r*ul |:t*y*[ | nama |:| raulta) : tya : 
11 init. ad*am* ad*m* adam 
12 med. :uv'iy“am*: yfuviy*m: : yauviyam :* 


Also, in line 10, the last visible character in the chart just before 
the broken edge of the fragment is y*, but the transcription gives 
y*uviy*a, or one letter more. Finally, the normalization indicates that 
the divider is visible after XS at the beginning of line 5, after vazra- 


4 Mnt (and, with him, Drs) apparently regarded the word for ‘‘canal’’ as a masculine 
dé-stem rather than as a feminine in -4. 
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kdyd in line 6, after imdm in line 8, after -iy at the beginning of line 10, 
after hacd and also before iyam in line 10, and before adam in line 11, 


: ee ae ge = 1 ba 
though in none of these positions is it indicated as visible either on the » in 
chart or in the transcribed cuneiform. : 5 

Drs had at his disposal not only all the materials which Mnt had Fi 4 


used, but also the squeezes made by Vassalli, which had not been 
available to Mnt. He found that numerous characters which had not 
been recorded by Mnt were, in fact, visible in whole or in part; he 
was helped also by the fact that Vassalli’s squeezes included squeezes 


2 c =-3 oS or 
“ 
ee 


of two inscribed fragments that had escaped Mariette. His readings, _ 
as supplementing Mnt’s, are therefore definitive for the text so far 0 iy 
as we can reach it at the present time; there has been no examination , vt 
of the originals or any productive work on the firsthand copies of 1 va 


Mariette and Vassalli, except that done by Opp, Mant, and Drs. 
The text which is presented later in this article is strictly in accord 
with the readings of Mnt and Drs; where Drs makes no comment, I 

. have followed Mnt’s transcribed cuneiform if there is disagreement 
between it and his chart or his normalization, except where that makes 
an obviously miswritten word and the chart shows the correct 
orthography.® 

My excuse for giving this text is that none of the later editors follow 
the evidence with fidelity. WB failed to utilize all of Drs’s findings, 
though making five or six small improvements in the restorations; 
WBn got the last three lines into correct form. But WB, WBn, Tm, 
Wb, and Sen all vary in the detail of what is preserved and what is 
restored (Tm and Sen do not indicate the dividers). While some of 
this variation may be due to typographical errors, it is just as mis- 
leading to the student as though it were intentional. 

The text, with a translation, now follows. The critical apparatus, 
which follows the translation, lists important variations and gives 
credit for important restorations, without calling attention to minor 
variations of later editions. Characters not attested as visible either 
by Mnt or by Drs are printed in italics in the text (but restorations, 
however, are bracketed in other parts of this article). 


5 As in his transcribed and normalized haca and nama in line 9, for Aacé and nama 


which are established by the chart, and in his Ddrai|yajraus in line 7, for the correct 
Dérayavaué read by Oppert. 





coomow f§ wwer 
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TEXT 


baga : vazraka : Auramazdi : hya : avam : asmifinam : ada : hya : imim : bim- 
im : ad& : hya : martiyam : adi : hya : Siyitim : adi : martiyahy- 
i: hya : Darayavaum : XSyam : akunau’ : hya : Ddrayavahau’ : XSya : xSaca- 
m : fribara : tya : vazrakam : tya : waspam : umartiyam : adam : Darayavaué : 


a 


3 °& ae 3 . 7 °& ‘ 
XS : vazraka : XS : XSyinim : XS : dahyiinim : vispazaninim : XS : ahydy- 


i : bimiyi : vazrakiyi : diraiy : apiy : ViStaspahyd : puga : Ha- 
ximanisiya : ®itiy : DarayavauS : XS : adam : Pirsa : amiy : haci : Pa- 
rsi : Mudriyam : agarbiyam : adam : niyastiyam : imim :; yawviyd- 


m : katanaiy : hac&i : Pirfiva : nima : rauta : tya : Mudriyaiy : danuvatiy : ab- 
iy : draya : tya : haci : Pirsé : aitiy : pasdva : iyam : yauviyi : akaniya : 
avafa : yabd : adam : niyastiyam : utd : ndva : fyati : hacd : Mudra- 
yi : tara : imam : yauviyim : abiy : Pirsam : ava®i : ya®i : mim : kdma : dha 


TRANSLATION 


A great god (is) Ahuramazda, who created yonder sky, who this 
earth (2) created, who created man, who created welfare for man, (3) 
who made Darius king, who bestowed upon Darius the King the king- 
dom, (4) great, rich in horses, rich in men. I (am) Darius (5) the 
Great King, King of Kings, King of countries containing all (kinds of) 
men, King in this (6) great earth far and wide, son of Hystaspes, an 
Achaemenian. (7) Saith Darius the King: I am a Persian; from Persia 
(8) I seized Egypt; I ordered this canal (9) to dig, from the river by 
name Nile, which flows in Egypt, to (10) the sea which goes from 
Persia. Afterwards this canal was dug (11) thus as I commanded, and 
ships went from Egypt (12) through this canal to Persia thus as was 
my desire. 

CRITICAL APPARATUS 
1 bu-*mim Opp, Wb; bii- *mim Tm, Sen; bu- *{mijm Mnt, Drs; bu- *m{im!) 
WB. Mnt’s chart shows space for one character only at the beginning 
of line 2, but it has a gap at the end of line 1; so read bii[m]- *{i}m. 
3 XSya Mnt (chart, transcription, and normalization agree!); wrongly 

XSahya Opp, XSyahya WB, Tm, Wb, Sen. 
uvaspam umartiyam OpM. 
vispazandnadm OpM. 
apai|y| ‘propinquo’ Opp; apail[y] ‘prope’ Mnt; apaiy Drs; api{y] WB, Wb; 

apiy Tm, Sen. 


oo 
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6 [VilStaspafhya] Opp; [Vi)8tas[pahya] Mnt; [V]iStas[pahya] Drs, Wh; 
[Vi)Sdas[pahya] WB; ViStas|pahya| Tm, Sen. Drs’s reading, but with 
final -d, is to be preferred. 
Dérayavaus Opp; Déarai{yajvaus Mnt (chart, transcription, and normal- 
ization agree), Drs: Ddralyajvau’ WB, Tm, Wb, Sen. 
7 [hada] Opp, omitted by Mnt; [hadjaé Drs; [hac]ja WB, Tm, Wb, Sen. 
8 adam clear on Mnt’s chart; given by all except Wb, who omits it. 
9 danwaltiy) Opp; danwataiy OpM; danu|vatiy) Mnt; Drs, WB, Tm; 
danu\taiy| Wb (following alternative suggestion of Bartholomae AiW 
683), Sen. 
10 yauwiyd Opp, Op M, WB, Tm, Wb, Sen; yauviya[m Mnt. 
10 [akaniy] Opp, Mnt, Drs; [akdéniy] WB, Tm; akaéniy WBn, Wb, Sen.*® 
11 avalda} Opp; avalda| Mnt, Drs; ava[6a] WBn, Tm, Wh, Sen. 
11 yaad Opp; omitted Mnt; [ya8a] Drs, Wb; [ya]@4 WBn, Tm, Sen. 
11 ut[a : aBaham) Opp, Mnt, Drs; uf[a : naéviya] WBn, Sen; ul[a : nava] Tm, 
Wb. 

11 haca : [Bira-] Opp; hac{a@ : . . .| Mnt, Drs; hacé [: Mudra-] WBn, Tm, 
Sen; hacéd : Mudraé- Wb. 

12 [nat}maém Opp; n?[. . .jm Mont; tal. . .jm Drs; talra : imaéjm WBn, Tm, 
Wb, Sen. 

12 palram : vikajta Opp; paralm . . .ja Mnt; par[..... j@4 Drs; Par[sam : 

ava®\a WBn; Par{sa}m [ava8\4 Tm, Sen; Par[sam : ava)®a Wh. 

12 mdal[m : kéma : aha) Opp, followed by all. 


~! 


The special features of this text, in addition to the careful ad- 
herence to Mnt and Drs for what is visible and what is lost, are the 
following: 


1. The proposed division of bi[m- *i}m between the lines, with one lost char- 
acter in each line, according to the spacing shown in Mnt’s chart. 

2. The reading XSya in line 3, according to the testimony of Mnt, without 
contradiction by Drs. While this is a unique orthography, the only valid 
emendation would be to XShyd, which alone is found in inscriptions of 
Darius. The XSahyé of Opp occurs only in Art. II Susa d 2, and the 
XSyahya of WB (adopted by Tm, Wb, Sen) is found only in Xerx. Pers. j 
(Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften, p. 41, No. 17). 

3. [V }i8tas|[pahyd] in line 6 must have the long final vowel, with Opp, WB, 
Tm, Sen, against the short final -a of Mnt, Drs, Wb. 


‘I normalize akaniya in my text, because I accept the argument of H. H. Schaeder, 
Ungarische Jahrbiicher, XV (1936), 560-63, that this and similar forms are not aorist 
passives with the personal ending -i, but imperfect passives with the -ya- suffix, taking 
active endings. 
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4. The orthography Ddrai{ya}jvaus of line 7, given by Mnt and Drs, is adopted 
by no other editor and is not xccepted here, but needs remark. The para- 
sitic i before y is matched in adaéraiya (Dar. N Ra 22) for adaéraya (Dar. Bh. 
1.85, 2.9, 3.23: Dar. NRa 41; Xerx. Pers. h 19), in amdnaiya (Dar. Bh. 
2.28) for amdnaya (Dar. Bh. 2.48, 2.63), in paradraiya (Art. II-III Pers. 
24) for paradraya (Dar. NRa 28-29; Xerx. Pers. h 24), and the same 
phenomenon is seen in the variant bawatiy for bavatiy (Dar. NRb 14; ef. 
Herzfeld, Alipersische Inschriften, p. 5). But such a departure from the 
standard orthography can hardly have occurred in the name of the Great 
King; Opp seems to have read Dérayavaus without any hesitation; the 
traces of the i in Mnt’s chart are those of a partly destroyed character and 
may rather be those of the ya itself, especially as careful examination shows 
that Fragments G and K should be brought a trifle more closely together. 

5. The verb to be restored at the end of line 10 is not akdniy, with long 
radical vowel (as WB, WBn, Tm, Wb, Sen have it), but akaniy, or rather 
akaniya,’ with the short vowel (as Opp, Mnt, Drs have it); for akaniya is 
now found in Dar. Susa f 24, 28. 


It is regrettable that the original of this inscription is not accessible, 
for a careful examination of the fragments themselves would settle 
many of the points which now must be adjudicated on the testimony 
of Oppert, Ménant, and Daressy, who often fail to agree with one 
another. 


Il. AN INSCRIPTION OF DARIUS II 


V. Scheil, in his Inscriptions des Achéménides a Suse,* published the 
Achaemenian inscriptions which he had found at Susa in the excava- 
tions of many years. Among these, he gave us on page 41 a fragmen- 
tary Old Persian inscription in two lines, with a facsimile drawing, 
assigning it to Darius I. 

It consists of two fragments, separated by a gap; the text is incom- 
plete at the left, but the right-hand fragment runs up to a straight 
edge which seems to set an end to the lines. In JAOS, LI (1931), 226, 
I proposed the following restoration, mostly following Scheil: 


lg! Sere : vai’nd : AM)hé : st[inam : a)®againam : Dara- 


2 {[yavaus : XS : akunaju’ : Daralyavaujm : AM patw 


7 See preceding note 


8 Ministére de | instruction publique et des beaux-arts, Mémoires de la Mission archéo- 
logique de Perse, Tome XXI: Mission en Susiane (Paris: Leroux, 1929). 
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I assigned it to Darius II rather than to Darius I because of certain 
verbal resemblances to Dar. II Susa a (Scheil’s No. 24) and to Art. II 
Ham. b (JAOS, LI, 231). It is to be noted that the first visible sign 
in line 1 is n* rather than h*, and in line 2 is d* rather than u; but in 
each instance the difference is merely the lack of the angle at the 
beginning of the character. 

W. Brandenstein edited the newly found OP inscriptions in 
WZKM, XXXIX (1932), 7-97, dealing with this inscription on pages 
40-42. He properly criticized Scheil’s and my omission of the title 
“king” after the second mention of Darius’ name and also objected to 
my restoration [A M]hd, on the ground that the genitive of the deity’s 
name ends in -hd rather than in -Ad in the Persepolitan inscriptions— 
though in fact there is no decisive preponderance.* He gave the follow- 
ing restoration, with an unfilled gap of three signs in the first line, and, 
because of the absence of ‘with the gods” at the end, assigned it to 
Darius I, entitling it “Dar. Susa h’’: 

1 [a@rdastana : aBagai)na : st{ind : +++ : a)®againam : Dara- 

2 {yavaus : XS : akunajuk ; Daralyavaum : XSyajm : AM patw 

“The stone window-casings, the columns, and the stone +++ Darius the 
King made; may Ahuramazda protect Darius the King!” 


Here the matter rested until the appearance of Sukumar Sen’s Old 
Persian Inscriptions (1941), in which, on page 162, Sen accepted my 
text (with slight omissions—vasnd and XS) and my attribution to 
Darius II. Hereupon I re-examined the fragments, and I have come 
to the conclusion that they are merely part of another copy of Scheil’s 
No. 24 (pp. 82-83), which is Brandenstein’s Dar. II Susa a (pp. 83- 
85) and Sen’s Dar. II Susa b (p. 162), which I treated in JAOS, LI, 
227-28. Scheil assigned No. 24 to Xerxes, speaking of his father 
Darius; but I took the Darius mentioned in it as the second Darius, 
and Brandenstein and Sen agree with me. For this inscription I 
accept Brandenstein’s restored text (as does also Sen), which differs 


* Brandenstein, WZ K M, XX XIX, 41: “‘abgesehen davon, dasz in Susa der Genitif des 
Gottesnamens fast durchwegs AM-ha lautet (und nicht -A4/).’’ The disparity is not great. 
The legible occurrences of -hd in this form at Susa are the following: Auramazdéha Dar. Susa 
f 12; f 55 (Frag. » only); | 2-3; Xerx. Susa a 1. AMha Dar. Susa a 4; ligatured in Dar. 
Susa k 4. Occurrences of -hd are: Auramazdéhé Dar. Susa e 15, 35; AMhad Dar. Susa j 5; 
and Art. II Susa d 3 
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from mine only in the insertion of two short words and a change in 
the place of the first line-end. The text is as follows: 

1 [imam : apadinam : st)}indya [: aBagainam| : 

_ 2 [Dérayavaus : XS : vaz\raka : akunauls : Dajraya- 

3 [vaum : XSyam : AM : pajtuv : hada : BGibis 

“This palace, stony as to column (?),'® Darius the Great King made; Darius 
the King may Ahuramazda along with the gods protect!”’ 

Our other fragmentary inscription may be restored on this model, 
with just two premises. At the start, where Scheil’s drawing has 
]n*-a, we must assume that the text was in error, or was misread by 
Scheil, or that the second character is damaged and therefore am- 
biguous; we must read |n*-m*. We must also assume that the frame- 
line drawn by Scheil at the right was not really a frame-line but the 
edge of the block of stone and that the inscription ran over upon the 
adjacent block." Then we have: 

1 [imam : apada)nam : stlinaya : a)®againam : Dara- | [yavaud : X 5S : vaz-] 

2 {raka : akunalud ; Daralyavaum : XSyajm : AM patuv | (: hada : BGibi3) 

There may be doubt as to the adequacy of the space in the middle 
gap of the second line; and it is perhaps better to restore [XS}m, which 
will save one character."* The same change may be made in the other 
copy. Then a composite restoration may be made, in three lines, as 
follows: 

1 [imam : apadé)jnam : stindya [: a)®againam : 

2 Déralyavaus ; XS : vazjraka : akunau’ : Daéraya- 

3 [vaum : XS\)m: AM patue : hada : BGibis 

If this identification is correct, then Brandenstein’s Dar. Susa h 
disappears from the catalogue of OP inscriptions and Sen’s Dar. 
II Susa a and b are identical. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1° The text of the peculiar idiom in line 1 is assured by its occurrence in Art. II Ham. b, 
where it is preserved in its entirety; but as yet no satisfactory grammatical interpretation 
for the form stiéndya has been found. However, we are not here concerned with this 
problem. 

u G. G. Cameron writes me that the photographs of the Persepolitan inscriptions show 
several instances of inscriptions inscribed on two adjacent blocks; among these is copy b 
of Xerx. Pers. c, on which, in a number of lines, division of a character between the two 
blocks is avoided. It would not be astonishing, then, if in an inscription of two lines only 
there should be no overrunning character in either line. 


12 The form XSyam occurs with unquestionable clarity only in Dar. Susa f 4, 10, 17; 
Dar. Susa n 2; Dar. Suezc 3. XS5m is unquestionable in Dar. Susa e 5, 6; Xerx. Pers. c 4, 5. 








THE MATERIAL CULTURE O EARLY IRAN 
DONALD E. McCOWN 


The land of Iran has fortunately shared in the considerable archeo- 
logical activity of the last ten years. A fairly large body of purely 
archeological material, greatly augmenting our knowledge of the early 
periods, is now available and makes possible a sketch of the cultural 
history within this land. Stress must be laid on the fact that this skele- 
ton history, based on a technical study of the comparative stratig- 
raphy,' presents only such a picture as is indicated by the material 
now known. For this material, frequenily derived from widely scat- 
tered areas and usually known from only one site in a given region, 
thus remains unchecked by similar archeological sequences. May new 
excavations solve the numerous problems arising from all too limited 
evidence! 

I 

The earliest known culture in Iran, which for the sake of conven- 
ience may be called the Siyalk culture,? has been found only in the 
north-central part of that land at Tepe Siyalk near Kashan and at 
Chashmah Ali (Rayy) near Teheran. We know little of its extent, nor 
can its position relative to the established Mesopotamian sequence be 
precisely determined since connections with regions outside Iran are 


1Donald E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Iran (‘‘Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization,"’ No. 23 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942]). Much of the 
evidence for statements made in this article will be found in this study, hereafter abbrevi- 
ated SAOC, No. 23. Other abbreviations employed are: Hissar: E. F. Schmidt, Exrcara- 
tions at Tepe Hissar Damghan (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937); 
Mém.: France, Mission archéologique de Perse, Mémoires, Tomes XVI-X XV (Paris, 1921- 
34); OIC: University of Chicago, Oriental Institute, ‘Oriental Institute Communica- 
tions’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922———); OI P: University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute, ‘‘Oriental Institute Publications’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1924 ); Racial Types: Wilton M. Krogman, Racial Types from Tepe Hissar, 
Iran, from the Late Fifth to the Early Second Millennium B.C. (‘‘Verhandelingen der Konin- 
klijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Natuurkunde, Tweede 
Sectie,’’ Vol. XX XIX, No. 2 [Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maat- 
schappij, 1940]); R. Ghirshman, Sialk I and IJ: Fouilles de Sialk prés de Kashan 1988, 
1934, 1987 (‘Musée du Louvre, Département des antiquités orientales, série archéologique 
Vols. IV—V (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1938-39]), Vols. I-11; Giyan: G. Contenau and R. 
Ghirshman, Fouilles de Tépé Giyan prés de Nehavend 19381 et 1982 (‘“‘Musée du Louvre, 
Département des antiquités orientales, série archéologique,"’ Vol. III (Paris: Paul Gueth- 
ner, 1935}). 


2 SAOC, No. 23, p. 12. See Tables 1 and 2 below, pp. 448 f. 
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lacking. The following period, however, is contemporary with the 
Halaf period,’ so it is likely that the Siyalk culture is as early as the 
pre-Halaf cultures of northern Mesopotamia and Syria. Of consider- 
able interest is the fact that at this early time the people in this part of 
Iran were mixed racially. ‘Vallois,‘ in his study of the Siyalk skeletal 
material, defines two groups present in Siyalk I: hyperdolichocephalic 
and dolichocephalic; he considers that they represent proto-Iranian 
and proto-Mediterranian groups, respectively. In addition, it is pos- 
sible that a brachycephalic element, which he calls Alpine, was al- 
ready present.5 

These people formed a self-contained unit successfully using the re- 
sources close at hand to exercise a considerable degree of control over 
nature with a fair amount of technical equipment.* They made the 
walls of their settled dwellings with beaten mud; they cut grain with 
flint blades set in bone holders, grinding it on saddle-shaped querns 
and in mortars; and they had at least one variety of domesticated 
sheep’ and thus were not purely dependent on hunting for their meat 
supply. Indeed, the basic subsistence economy which is characteristic 
of Iran down to present times was already existing. Although this was 
a Chalcolithic culture, it is unlikely that metal had been long in use. 
The forms of the awls and pins are quite simple; they are hammered, 
and metal awls had. not begun to displace bone awls. A supply of 
copper was at hand not far to the south of Siyalk. 

The pottery developed technically throughout the period but was 
still a somewhat simple product. Both a light-surfaced ware and a red 
ware were used. That basketry served as a model, from which the 
shape and design of the pottery was copied, is far from certain. Cer- 
tain features of shape which are soon present indicate that we do not 
have here the first attempts at making pottery. If the makers were 
near to a stage when baskets were closely copied, it is surprising to 
find that the designs are at first on the interiors of vessels only. In this 
connection it is also peculiar that the designs which look most like 
those derived from basketry® do not occur until the middle of this 
period at Siyalk. 

* See n. 48. * For this period see Sialk I, pp. 10-24 


4 Sialk II, pp. 113-92 ’ Vaufrey in Sialk II, p. 197. 
5 Ibid., p. 160. 8 Sialk I, Pl. XX XVII 8.1568. 
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Spindle whorls imply the making of yarn and weaving. Aside from 
a simple flint industry, stone was worked into useful objects, and the 
available material suggests an increase in this industry toward the end 
of the period, when stone was used for bracelets and beads. Life must 
have been relatively peaceful, for the extant armament is simple and 
limited, comprising ably made stone maceheads and slingballs of clay. 
Flaked, oceasionally polished, stone axes and adzes should have per- 
mitted woodworking and could have been used as hoes. 

The pottery design affords some slight perception of the mentality 
of the people themselves. Though the geometric elements of the de- 
sign doubtless had a meaning other than purely decorative, these 
people did apply them in a decorative series of not too elaborate com- 
positions. They appreciated the rhythm of repeated and opposed 
units and of the zigzag. They also decorated some of their bone hold- 
ers for flint blades with animal heads and, in a unique example, with 
the figure of a man whose face is unfortunately missing. He wears 
what appears to be a conical hat and a garment coming down to his 
knees, belted at the waist. 

So far as we know, the forces of nature which impress all primitive 
peoples were not represented in any recognizable form, with the pos- 
sible exception of the ornamentation on the bone and stone flint-blade 
holders. 

In a tightly flexed position and covered with red ocher, the dead 
were buried within the village in a trench in the earth. With but one 
exception—which, nevertheless, would seem to indicate that provision 
was sometimes made for life after death—mortuary gifts were absent. 

There are some highly tentative indications that the Siyalk culture 
evolved from the fusion of two originally distinct cultures.’ It is not 
unlikely that people with a culture characterized by red ware mixed 
with others typified by light-surfaced pottery and in the latter part of 
the period gained a predominance which became complete in the suc- 
ceeding Chashmah Ali period.'® The change to the new period cannot 
however, be correlated with the limited amount of cranial evidence. 
The proto-Mediterranian and proto-Iranian groups continue, and the 
Alpine element is now certainly represented. 


* SAOC, No. 23, pp. 1 f. 
1° Table 1 below; see also SAOC, No. 23, p. 12. 
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The men of the Chashmah Ali culture were no longer confined to 
their own small region for their resources. By the latter part of this 
period shells from the Persian Gulf and turquoise from Khorasan'' 
were brought to Siyalk and indicate that the world was opening up to 
a degree. The very extent of this culture from Anau in the northeast 
to Chashmah Ali and Savah in the west and Kashan in the south is 
impressive.” It is true that it is found only in peripheral form in the 
lower part of the first level at Anau in Turkestan, but even there (as 
in Iran proper) a tradition continuing from the Siyalk culture is clearly 
shown."* 

The change from the Siyalk to the Chashmah Ali period is gradual, 
but a series of new traits which appear in the latter period clearly dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other. The new period shows improve- 
ment in techniques and tools. Dwellings become more sophisticated 
with the use of handmade bricks, at first in the floors and then in the 
walls, which were also covered with mud plaster and sometimes paint- 
ed. Some metal awls were strengthened by being made partially rec- 
tangular in cross-section. Though not many metal objects were found 
at Siyalk, the use of copper may be assumed to have been commoner, 
for the number of bone awls decreases. Stone and flint tools were still 
common and to the older types was added a prismatic crystal drill, 
while stone axes and hoes were improved by usually polishing the 
chipped surfaces. It was now also possible to make vessels and beads 
from hard stones. 

The pottery is technically improved, though it derives from the red 
ware of the Siyalk culture. It may have been fired in ovens with a con- 
trolled draft, such as that found in the first phase of the succeeding 
period at Siyalk, although the fuel and the vessels to be baked were 
still placed in the same charmber. The forms of the clay vessels at 
Siyalk are not so markedly advanced over those of the preceding 
period, though this is less true at Chashmah Ali. There is decided im- 
provement, however, in the design. After a transitional phase at 
Siyalk, when designs of the Siyalk period had been replaced almost 
completely, there are both an increase in the number of elements used 

“ Sialk I, pp. 31, 33. 


12 For this culture see ibid., pp. 24-33, and SAOC, No. 23, pp. 2-5 
18 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 3-5. 
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and an improvement in their orderly arrangement, as well as new 
methods of composition. The smooth profiles of the vessels do not 
aid in a tectonic application of the design to particular areas; but the 
smooth curves are finely emphasized by vertical lines which run from 
the zones of design at the rims to the bases of the vessels. An appre- 
ciation of the curvilinear also is now seen. The appearance of repre- 
sentative design is a real departure and may possibly be attributed to 
influence from another area. These animal designs are rendered in a 
decorative fashion and witness genuine artistic achievements which 
still give pleasure to the observer. Contrasting strongly with vibrant 
ibex, from whose heels rise waves of dust, is a wooden, geometric type 
of animal. Thus the people of this period were as far ahead of the men 
of the Siyalk period artistically as they were technically. That this 
design is still not too highly sophisticated is clearly observable in the 
loose composition of zones of ibexes or of other elements. If the pres- 
ence of a more highly developed repertoire of designs and ceramic 
forms may be interpreted as meaning that a site is close to the focus 
of a culture, we could consider that Chashmah Ali is nearer the center 
of this culture than Siyalk. 

There is no indication in the Chashmah Ali period to suggest that 
the fundamental mode of life has changed. Domesticated sheep, pig, 
and dog, and possibly also the horse, belong to the people at this 
time.'* The same domesticated animals are found in the contemporary 
level at Anau" if we may assume that the Bos taurus at Siyalk is also 
domesticated. If the men who caused the accumulation of the lowest 
part of this level at Anau were without domesticated animals," this 
may be explained by noting the peripheral location of the site. Anau 
does, however, provide information as to the grains used: common 
wheat (Triticum vulgare) and two-rowed barley (Hordeum distichum)."" 

Funerary customs were like those of the Siyalk period, though none 
of the burials was furnished with any equipment. A mental change, 
however, may perhaps be detected in the use of baked clay and stone 
figurines of the flock. 

14 Vallois in Sialk IJ, pp. 195-97. 


6 The upper part of Anau I A (below +0 feet). 


1¢ R. Pumpelly et al., Explorations in Turkestan, Expedition of 1904, Prehistoric Civiliza- 
tions of Anau (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1908), I, 39f 


17 Jbid., II, 472 f. 
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By the time of the Chashmah Ali period another culture was settled 
in Iran in a much more extensive area covering the region from at 
least the Kirmanshah-Hamadan road southward into the present 
provinces of Fars, Laristan, and Kirman. This civilization is known 
as the buff-ware culture and manifested itself in variant forms in the 
various subregions, but, unfortunately, we know less about it at this 
time than we do of the contemporary Chashmah Ali culture. 

Closest to the area of the Chashmah Ali culture is Tepe Giyan, 
which lies near Nihavend to the southeast of Kirmanshah. Here, the 
fifth and lowest level was built up during four stages. The earliest and 
succeeding phases, A and B, respectively, are both contemporary 
with the Chashmah Ali period.'* Stage B, however, may overlap the 
beginning of the succeeding period of north-central and northeastern 
Iran'® and probably represents an aspect of the buff-ware culture dif- 
ferent from that of phase A. At contemporary Giyan, though the 
mode of life was doubtless much the same as in the Chashmah Ali 
culture, civilization was apparently not so well advanced. Walls were 
built of beaten earth only, though sometimes on stone foundations, 
and the first appearance of metal, in the form of awls with rectangular 
cross-sections, is recorded.”° 

Mention has already been made of the probability that the Chash- 
mah Ali period is contemporaneous with the Halaf period.*' The ap- 
pearance, therefore, of Halafian influence” at the very end of the 
second and the beginning of the third phase (C) at Giyan, suggests the 
possibility that it reflects the end of the Halaf culture before the in- 
coming Ubaid peoples. This influence is probably due to the inter- 
action of the Halaf and the Ubaid cultures while the latter was still in 
contact with its home region, though it might possibly be the result of 
the retreat of some of the peoples of the Halaf culture into the moun- 
tains to the east of their home. 

Only in Fars are other stratified remains, contemporary with the 
Chashmah Ali period, known. The earliest culture of Tall-i-Bakun B,** 
of a very simple type, may be neolithic or epi-neolithic, since it is prob- 
ably not earlier than the Siyalk period. The succeeding culture (Ba- 

18 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 13f. " See n. 48. 


19 Tbid., pp. 13—15. *” P. 438 and SAOC, No. 23, pp. 33f. 
2° Giyan, pp. 44, 63. 23 Schmidt, O/C, No. 21, pp. 123f.; SAOC, No. 23, p. 23. 
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kun B II) affords the earliest appearance of the buff-ware culture in 
this region, while showing no indications of relationship with the ear- 
lier culture. It seems to be contemporary, however, with the first phase 
of the Giyan buff-ware variant, with the Chashmah Ali period, and 
with Samarra in northern Mesopotamia.** 

To be sure, the Nihavend region and Fars were not the only regions 
where the buff-ware culture existed at this time. The site of Musyan 
was doubtless inhabited, and an earlier stage of the particular aspect 
of the buff-ware culture which we know from Susa I doubtless existed 
in one of the unexplored regions of Iran. 

Returning to the northeast of Iran, we discover that the Chashmah 
Ali culture has been succeeded by the Hissar culture.** This period is 
perhaps the most significant epoch in the early history of Iran. The 
appearance of the potter’s wheel and open-mold casting would alone 
make it so; but, as well, during the period there is considerable change, 
climaxed by the coming of a completely new culture. 

Yet the basic subsistence economy remained founded on agriculture 
and animal husbandry, and the physical types were still the same. 
Outside contacts apparently increased, but there is no evidence to 
suggest that any village produced goods (other than semiprecious 
stones) for export. 

Owing to stratigraphic gaps, it is not possible to explain the changes 
which occurred between the end of the Chashmah Ali period and the 
beginning of the Hissar period. Yet it is clear at Siyalk* that the be- 


ginning of the new period (III) marks the disappearance of certain 


features, such as red ocher burials which had been present from the 
foundation of the site. Certain elements do continue from the Chash- 
mah Ali period, so there was no abrupt break, but a variety of new 
features appear. There is, particularly in the ceramics, continuous 
change throughout the period, of a type which suggests very strongly 
that there was increasing pressure from the regions of the buff-ware 
culture to the southwest and south.*” At the very end of the period, 
doubtless before pressure from invaders who made unpainted, gray 
pottery, certain peoples of the Hissar culture, traces of whom are 
found in the topmost phase of Giyan V, moved westward.** 


*% SAOC, No. 23, pp. 26, 28-29; 23; 35-38 
*% Table 1 below; SAOC, No. 23, pp. 5--13. 27 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 24-26, 30-32 
** For this period see Sialk I, pp. 36—58. 28 Jbid., pp. 18 f 
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Siyalk, because of the numerous subdivisions of the level represent- 
ing this period, provides the best information for the development of 
culture in the Hissar period; but the same culture is represented at a 
good many sites in the northeast. At Chashmah Ali it is known and 
seems to have come to an end at about the time of the fifth phase of 
Siyalk III. From what is known at present of the Chashmah Ali ma- 
terial, the two sites have a nearly identical culture.** Other sites to 
the east were founded at this time, including Shah Tepe, Turang Tepe, 
and the following. Close to the beginning of the period at Siyalk the 
site of Tepe Hissar*® was occupied. Its first phase (Hissar I A) derives 
from the preceding Chashmah Ali culture, though from a provincial 
form like that already encountered at Anau. In the succeeding two 
phases at Hissar, changes similar to those in Siyalk III are found, in- 
cluding those attributable to buff-ware culture influence. Hissar I, 
however, is throughout peripheral to the Hissar culture and may have 
come to an end a little earlier than the close of the period at Siyalk; 
but the end of both is to be connected with the influx of peoples making 
unpainted, gray pottery. 

In the upper part of the first level at Anau* little change can be 
detected from the lower phase of this stratum, for Anau I throughout 
is a provincial form of the Chashmah Ali culture and never experienced 
the changes which occurred during the Hissar period at Siyalk, Chash- 
mah Ali, and Hissar. The wheel and cast metal remained unknown. 
Indeed, the Hissar culture cannot be said to extend north of the Elburz 
Mountains, including the pocket of the Gurgan Plain. There is evi- 
dence to show that Anau I B lasted into the Hissar period, but the 
end of Anau I can be dated to the end of the Hissar period only by 
inference. 


Little can be said of village planning in the Hissar period; there was 
probably as much—or as little—as there is in the modern near eastern 
village. We know a little more of house planning. At both Hissar and 
Siyalk the corners are roughly oriented to the cardinal points, perhaps 
to give the maximum of shade. Only from Hissar I C are there enough 
plans of houses to show that they are rectangular and roughly quarter- 


29 Tbid., p. 7. 
3° See Schmidt, Hissar, pp. 23-87; SAOC, No. 23, pp. 7-11. 


* Anau I B ( +0-25 feet; SAOC, No. 23, p. 12). 
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ed inside. The walls are made of beaten mud or mold-made bricks—a 
new improvement. The rooms provide features common to architec- 
ture: rectangular windows, doorjambs with curved or rectangular 
ends, more primitive creep holes, and fixed hearths. Wall niches inside 
the houses occur toward the end of the period, as do buttressed outer 
walls. There is no suggestion that the buildings with buttressed walls 
are of more than ordinary importance, though their walls are of the 
same width as the other house walls and need no more support. 

About the middle of this period the metal-worker’s industry shows 
considerable growth in both technical capacity and quantity. Man has 
learned that copper, when melted, can be cast in the form of useful 
implements. This part of Iran has at last entered the Copper Age. 
The use of this metal seems to be much increased also. Celts and adzes 
of copper now nearly replace stone axes and hoes. Serviceable knives 
and chisels are manufactured. Various forms of needles and awls 
‘ause bone awls to disappear. Copper pins appear to be commoner 
than heretofore. Even vessels are made of copper. Two new metals 
make their appearance: lead at Anau and silver at Siyalk. 

With all these copper tools it is no wonder that vessels are also made 
in attractive alabaster and that beads, at Siyalk, are of elaborate form. 
Button seals of stone are also a new product in this culture. Animal 
figurines occur as in the Chashmah Ali culture. It is significant that 
human figurines are found at none of the sites in northeastern Iran. 

The black-painted red ware of the Chashmah Ali culture, which was 
still being made at the beginning of the Hissar period, had been re- 
placed toward the end of the latter period by a ware very much like that 
of the buff-ware culture. At the same time many designs typical of the 


buffware culture had been taken over.* Controlled firing of the pot- 


tery implies that during this period a proper kiln with separate com- 
bustion and firing chambers was in use. The forms of the vessels are 
more elaborate than those of the earlier times and by the end of the 
Hissar period are quite sophisticated. The designs, which are well 
adapted to the forms of the vessels on which they were placed, show 
good composition and a very satisfactory variety. The animal style 
is very different from that of the Chashmah Ali period and is in part 


32 Tbid., p. 24. 
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intimately related to that of the buff-ware aspect of Fars. A static 
character is typical from the beginning; the ibex in particular pro- 
gressively lose their decorative character. Perhaps naturally connected 
with this is a slightly greater interest in natural detail at the end of 
the period at Siyalk which culminates in a combination of various 
types of fauna and flora giving the impression of a scene. 

The period was apparently still peaceful, though the simple arms of 
the preceding period were augmented by the use of bows and arrows, 
assured by the discovery of a few arrowheads at Tepe Hissar. Weap- 
ons designed particularly for offense are, at least, unusual, and none 
of the villages in all Iran is located with a view to defense. 

The Hissar culture differs likewise from its predecessors** in the 
provision of burial equipment for the deceased, and thus we learn 
much concerning the people of this time from the tombs of Tepe Hissar. 
Interments are still inside the village and sometimes below the houses. 
Hissar shows a regular funerary orientation, unprovable in the few 
graves at Siyalk, with the body laid loosely flexed on the right side 
facing east or west. The contents of the graves reveal a great love of 
ornament, a feature not so marked at Siyalk. Both men and women 
wore necklaces and bead belts; the latter, however, appears to have 
been more often part of the male attire. Only women seem to have 
worn bracelets and (rarely) anklets. Pins were another necessity for 
each individual, though perhaps less frequently with men than with 
women,. yet their peculiar position in the graves suggests that they 
were not part of the actual dress of the deceased. On the bodies of 
men and women were found incised buttons, sometimes numerous and 
of graded sizes; some, therefore, are ornaments rather than seals.** 
The dead were well provided with vessels containing food, but it is of 
interest that they were not supplied with tools. 

Women were treated to interments as rich as those of men, if not 


richer; their position was, then, not a lowly one. This is not surprising 
when we realize that they never comprised more than one-third of the 
adult population. Schmidt’s suggestion of polyandry may well be 
correct. From the richness of the burial gifts we would judge that the 


33 Only one of fifteen burials is provided with gifts in Sialk I and II. 


44 Hissar, p. 300. 
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middle of Siyalk III (III 5) and the last phase of Hissar I were the 
most prosperous times of this period. 

Contemporary with the Hissar period is a considerable amount of 
material from the buff-ware culture. The great distances between the 
excavated buff-ware sites of this time, Giyan V C, D, Susa I, and Tall-i- 
Bakun A, and the fact that these represent variant forms of the buff- 
ware culture and show somewhat differing development, makes gen- 
eralization as to the buff-ware culture as a whole uncertain. At Gi- 
yan,* from the second phase, a gradual development seems indicated. 
The third phase, C, which is contemporary with most of the Hissar 
period, appears to have been affected by pressure from other buff- 
ware aspects to the south and southeast. Then in the last phase, 
though buff-ware designs still continue, there is strong influence from 
the last stages of the Hissar culture. With this phase the buff-ware 
aspect of Tepe Giyan comes to an unexplained end. It is a surprise to 
discover stone building foundations and a drain in the early part of the 
third phase of Giyan V,** and, though they are unique for this early 
time in Iran, they indicate the relatively developed state of civiliza- 
tion. 

Susa 1*’ was settled at a date roughly about the beginning of the 
Hissar period, though this point cannot yet be fixed with precision. 
The stratification of the deposit is not known, and hence no develop- 
ment can be traced. Sometime during the accumulation of this stra- 
tum appears (usually undecorated) red pottery, the bearers of which 
brought to a close the buff-ware culture of Tall-i-Bakun A.** On this 
basis, and by comparison with Giyan V C and Siyalk III, it is likely 
that Susa I came to an end a little later than did the buff-ware aspect 
of Bakun A, or possibly about the time of the sixth phase of the Hissar 
period at Siyalk. 

It is now established that the buff-ware aspect known from Musyan 
and its surrounding sites was in Khuzistan before the buff-ware variant 
of Susa I appeared.*® Since no published stratified material of the Mus- 


yan aspect exists, it is impossible to know when it was first represented 


in this area or when it disappeared. It does show fairly close connec- 


% SAOC, No. 23, pp. 14-19, 28-29 
% Giyan, p. 11 and PI. 6 38 Ibid., p. 48; McCown in OI P, LIX, 32 f. 
37 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 19-22, 27-28. 39 SAOC, No. 23, p. 22, and n. 39. 
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tions with the buff-ware aspect of Fars, even closer than with that of 
Susa I. 

In Fars the stratification at Tall-i-Bakun® is broken after the last 
phase of the B mound (B II) and continues only after an interval in 
the A mound (A I-IV). There is some change, but this is presumably 
due only to local development, unless Halafian influence, which is 
difficult to explain, may have resulted in the appearance of certain new 
features.*' In Bakun A, up to the fourth level only local development 
is apparent, though there is slight evidence of contact with the Hissar 
culture. The buff-ware aspect of Bakun A had seemingly not passed 
into the Copper Age, but its civilization” was reasonably advanced. 
The buttressed walls* of one building in the Hissar culture, the use of 
mold-made bricks, and plastered and painted walls, all point to a re- 
spectable village architecture. The houses were grouped together in 
solid clusters. In the open areas between these were located efficient 
pottery ovens with separate combustion and firing chambers, which 
are also known at Susa I. These people possessed adequate technical 
equipment, showed by their seals a strong sense of personal ownership, 
and expressed their aesthetic feeling in a wealth of forceful and attrac- 


tive designs on their pottery vessels. All this was brought to an end by 
people who made unpainted, red pottery and who, after an interval, 
settled on the site. 


Correlation between the buff-ware aspect of Fars and the Hissar 
culture cannot be considered as absolutely certain, but the most 
reasonable picture which the available material suggests is the follow- 
ing: Bakun A began roughly at the beginning of the Hissar period. 
Throughout the existence of the buff-ware settlement here, pressure 
seems to have been exerted on the Hissar culture by the buff-ware 
variants of Fars and of the Susa and Musyan region—a pressure which 
is reflected strongly by the middle of the period (Siyalk III 4-5). By 
the sixth phase of Siyalk III some of the peoples of the buff-ware as- 

4° Jbid., pp. 23 f. 

“ Tbid., pp. 33-35. 

42 See Langsdorf in OJ P, LIX, 5-20; Schmidt, OJC, No. 21, pp. 121-29 


43 Such walls in Bakun A, Siyalk III, and Hissar I seem, on first consideration, too sim- 
ple to support comparison with the developed niching in the temples of Gaura XIII. 
Nevertheless, it is well to remember that the Iranian buildings with buttresses seem to be 
village residences only. No Iranian buildings are known of a purpose comparable to the 
Gaura structures 
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pect of Fars had been displaced by people with red pottery (as at 
Bakun A in level V), and this resulted in a flood of buff-ware cultural 
influence on the Hissar culture which was augmented slightly later 
about the end of Susa I.*4 

The regional variation of the different aspects of the buff-ware cul- 
ture should now be apparent. These different forms of the buff-ware 
culture are not merely successive stages, as has been assumed, but are 
geographical variants of one original culture, their formation favored 
by the mountainous character of the territory which they occupied. 
One aspect may be recognized in the area from the region of Fars to 
the Persian Gulf; another, represented by Musyan, in Khuzistan and 
southern Luristan; a third, by Susa I; a fourth extends from Kub-i- 
Dasht to Tepe Giyan in northern Luristan, with probably still another 
between Susa and central Luristan.” These various areas show con- 
temporary aspects of the same culture, diverging from, and in part 
converging on, the basis of an as yet unknown, earlier stage of the buff- 
ware culture. Its diversity is largely shown in pottery design. This 
may be of greater archeological than cultural significance, though 
there might well be some connection with tribal groups. 

In the buff-ware culture as a whole, the actual living conditions and 
basic way of life were the same as in the cultures of northeastern Iran, 
but the buff-ware culture seems not to have abandoned hand-turned 
pottery in preference to wheel-made. Yet, in contrast to the north- 
eastern cultures, the story of development is almost unknown. We 
have no precise information on domestic animals, though the animal 
figurines prove that animal husbandry played an essential role by, at 
any rate, the time of Bakun A. The physical type of the people is also 
unknown. It is not until Giyan V C, Bakun A, and Susa I that we 
have considerable information, and then the general cultural level and 
content is much like that of the Hissar culture. Interestingly enough, 
at this time we first recognize wealth emphasis in both areas, at Bakun 
A III in the form of House VIII, and in the Hissar culture in the 
tombs. We do not know why distinct cultures should have occupied 
these two, not unconnected, regions. Knowledge of ecological factors 
in Iran is too limited to permit cultural correlation. It is only possible 


4 See n. 27. # SAOC, No. 23, pp. 26—27, 33 
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to point out the features of the buff-ware culture which are to be found 
in the Hissar culture. Two of these are certainly important. 

Both at Susa and at Bakun A human figurines were found.“ These 
are unknown in the northeast. That they are divine figures is very 
unlikely. Unless the peoples of this culture were much more advanced 
than they appear to be, we cannot imagine that these figurines meant 
more than the giving of concrete form to a feeling for the natural force 
of fertility. Unfortunately, evidence is lacking to prove that human 
figurines were made at an earlier time. 

Furthermore, it appears certain that the peoples of the buff-ware 
culture buried their dead outside their villages, in contrast to north- 
astern burial custom. We seem to have positive evidence of this at 
Susa. Child burials, possibly inside the village, need not be considered 
as a contradictory practice. In the rest of the buff-ware cultural area, 
despite a considerable amount of digging, no adult burials have been 
found in village sites. In Giyan V C only three infant burials (in pots) 
have been unearthed. Stein’s work in Fars and elsewhere and the 
excavations at Tall-i-Bakun go some way toward showing that inter- 
ments were not made inside the settlements during the earliest known 
stages of the buff-ware culture. At Susa, a considerable burial equip- 
ment accompanied each skeleton, but this also is known in the Hissar 
culture, so that we cannot be sure that this is an older characteristic 
of the buff-ware culture. The burials in Susa I show a diversity of 
burial customs unknown in the northeast. 


II 


The picture of internal conditions within Iran during the earlier 
periods remains incomplete without a consideration of Iranian rela- 
tions with Mesopotamia. The Samarra culture*’ has generally been 
recognized as Iranian. To this we can now add that it is most closely 
related to the buff-ware aspect of Fars at the time of Bakun B II, and 
that it is contemporary with that phase, with Giyan V A, and with 
part of the Chashmah Ali culture. It seems most likely that the Sa- 
marra culture did not derive from Fars but that both it and the Fars 


© I1t would not be surprising if their apparent absence at Giyan was due to an accident 
of publication 


47 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 35, 37-38 
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aspect (Bakun B II) entered their respective regions at approximately 
the same time and were brought by peoples with a common civiliza- 
tion already differentiated to- varying degrees. 

The Chashmah Ali period, Giyan V A-B, probably the earlier 
phases of the Musyan aspect, and the buff-ware aspect of Fars some 
time during Bakun B II, are contemporary with the Halaf period.** 
There is some evidence of contact between the Halaf and northern 
Iranian cultures, but there are no indications that any Iranian culture 
is genetically related to that of Halaf. At the very end of the period, 
when the Ubaid culture was penetrating Mesopotamia from Iran, all 
of Iran was affected in varying degrees by the Halaf culture. At 
Giyan this influence is traceable from the middle part of V B into the 
first half of V C. The early part of Siyalk III and Bakun A also reflect 
it, as does Susa I, though it may well have come just before the two 
former sites were occupied. As a result, some new features—for ex- 
ample, possibly stamp seals—were added to the Iranian cultures, but 
they do not appear to have been profoundly modified. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Ubaid culture * did derive from 
Iran and mainly from the Fars and Susa I aspects of the buff-ware cul- 
ture, though the Giyan variant seems to have given certain distinctive 
features, particularly in northern Mesopotamia. There is also a con- 
siderable body of evidence to show that the Hissar period, Giyan V C, 
Susa I, and the Fars aspect of Bakun A were contemporary with the 
Ubaid period. We are still at a loss to explain why there was a move- 
ment out of Iran which produced the Ubaid culture in Mesopotamia. 
Despite the present uncertainties in attempting closer correlation, the 
following general picture is suggested. Some sort of expansive force 
and internal readjustment affected the peoples of the buff-ware vari- 
ants of southern and southwestern Iran after the time of Bakun B and 
before or about the beginning of the Hissar period. This manifested 
itself in Iran by the settlement of Susa I and by the influence seen in 
Siyalk III up to its fourth or fifth phase. At the same time, it resulted 
in the appearance of the Ubaid culture in Mesopotamia—an event of 
considerable magnitude, since the cultures there in place were pro- 
foundly modified as far as North Syria. Possibly to be correlated with 


48 Tbid., pp. 33-35 
«* Ibid., pp. 36-37, 39-42, 44f 
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the end of the buff-ware culture in certain parts of southern [ran is the 
appearance of new buff-ware influence at a later time in northern Mes- 
opotamia, observable in Gaura XIII. Then, at roughly similar times, 
the buff-ware and Ubaid cultures were brought to an end by the ap- 
pearance of peoples who made plain gray or red pottery. 


Ill 


The advent of new tribes with different cultures must have seemed 
catastrophic to the natives of the buff-ware and Hissar cultures. Susa 
is the only known center which was inhabited continuously through- 
out the Uruk and Jamdat Nasr periods in western and southwestern 
Iran. In these regions the other sites were either deserted permanently 
or were not reoccupied for some time. Yet our only evidence, from 
Tepe Hissar, shows that the invaders were of races already known on 
the Iranian plateau, however different their culture might be. In 
Hissar II the population remains basically a small, gracile Mediter- 
ranean type.®® It seems not improbable that the same will prove to be 
true of the rest of Iran. 

The archeological break at so many sites precludes a sure answer as 
to what became of the makers of the painted pottery. In northeastern 
Iran, with the exception of Siyalk, there is an intermingling of the 
Hissar culture with the new gray-ware culture for what may have been, 
relative to the length of the period, a very considerable time,*' There 
may have been such a period of transition at Susa (B 1), for some of 
the red ware is painted; but then a new current sets in, linking Susa 
more closely to Mesopotamia. In Fars,** at Bakun A, it is doubtful 
whether there is a transition from the buff-ware culture to that charac- 
terized by red pottery (A V); painted pottery, however, does not 
seem to have died out completely in Fars, for there is some painted 
red and gray pottery later than the buff-ware aspect of this area and 
contemporaneous with some part of the Uruk or Jamdat Nasr periods. 
We may infer that not all the natives of Iran were content to mix with 

‘° Krogman, Racial Types, p. 13. 


& SAOC, No. 23, n. 17 and p. 50. 


5: At Susa, following Susa I, one period (Susa B 1-3) may be recognized which is co- 
existent with the Uruk period; another (Susa C), contemporary with the Jamdat Nasr 
period ; and a third (Susa D 1-2), contemporary with the Early Dynastic period. Seen. 57 

53 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 48 f. 
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or be subordinate to the invaders. There is clearly some connection 
between the Fars buff-ware aspect and the Amri and Nal cultures of 
the Indus Valley and southern Baluchistan, to judge from the similar- 
ity in pottery design. Likewise, there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween some vessels of the Hissar culture and the earliest painted 
pottery of the Loralai region of northern Baluchistan.** 

Unfortunately it cannot be shown that any of these eastern cultures 
existed before the Jamdat Nasr period. Their ware, in part buff slip 
over red body, suggests that the makers of this pottery had been in- 
fluenced by people who made red ware. Thus, though the survival, 
far to the southeast of its original home, of painted pottery in the style 
of the buff-ware and Hissar cultures is indicated, we cannot attempt 
to explain the manner in which this happened. 

Survival of painted pottery of the old style in the former area of the 
buff-ware culture is completely uncertain. The designs of the above- 
mentioned pottery from Fars are too simple to connect safely with the 
buff-ware culture. Many problems would be solved if this connection 
could be proved. Evidence from Susa in this respect is completely 
negative, nor is there any indication that the early designs survived on 
materials other than pottery. Whence came the impulse to paint 
pottery in the Jamdat Nasr period, and in both Mesopotamia and in 
Iran during the Early Dynastic period, is uncertain. Evidence and 
inference would point to its survival in Lran or to the introduction of 
the idea from India rather than from Asia Minor or Syria. It seems 
reasonable to conclude, then, that future excavation will probably 
show that the earlier type of painted pottery survived in isolated and 
remote localities in Iran. If a most limited painting tradition could 
survive at Hissar® as late as the Early Dynastic period, it would be 
strange if a changed, though somewhat vigorous, form of the old paint- 
ing style did not continue in regions where a greater degree of inde- 
pendence could be maintained than in the plains of northeastern 
Iran.* 

54 For this information I wish to thank Brigadier E. J. Ross, whose important report on 
a stratigraphic study of Rana Ghundai is in preparation 

8° Hissar, p. 178 


‘6 For two survivals of unusual elements see McCown in O/ P, LIX, 66 (n. 13) and 72 
(n. 14 
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In the former area of the buff-ware civilization, we can follow the 
changes of culture only at Susa,*’ which is not typically Iranian, since 
it was so strongly and so easily influenced by Mesopotamia. In the 
first phase of Susa B the pottery is red; its forms are not yet published 
but it seems to be the same ware as was found in Bakun A V and 
Warka XIV. We are fortunate to have from this phase a series of bone 
tools with incised designs. Although the meaning of the designs is not 
always clear, some represent men and animals. At times the human 
figures appear to wear short tunics®** and conical, domed or squared 
hats. One wears shoes with upturned toes,®* a type of shoe seen here 
again in the Jamdat Nasr period.*®® On these objects we also recognize 
the earliest examples of men riding (presumably) horseback and using 
reins to guide the animal.*' The men’s faces are portrayed generally 
in front view, in contrast to the style of Susa I and Susa D. Animal 
designs are of special interest because drawn in a style completely 
different from that of Susa I. There would have been no difficulty in 
engraving the outlines of the bodies in the form of two triangles, as in 
Susa I, but, instead, rectangles or a single stroke represented the 
trunk, to which were added the extremities. 

We know nothing of architecture during the Uruk period except 
that large bricks of various sizes were employed™ and that silos with 
open tops were used to store rice® and probably other grain. 

During most of the Uruk period at Susa the areas investigated were 
used as burial grounds. We know little more than that the bodies were 
laid in trenches and provided with pottery vessels, including crude 
bevel-rimmed bowls and other shapes paralleled in Warka XII-VI. 
The bodies were at first without ornament, though in the latter part 
of the period (Susa B 3) the graves are somewhat richer in equipment 
and the bodies are provided with ornamented copper pins. Here be- 
gins the practice of placing with the children peculiar little clay, bi- 
tumen, or stone objects which may have been amulets or toys. 

57 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 43 f. 

58 Mecquenem, Mém., Vol. XXV, Fig. 38:22c 6° Jbid., Fig. 31. 


8* Thid., Fig. 38:19. % Tbid., Fig. 38: 25. 


*: We cannot credit the use of baked bricks (ibid., p. 200) until more details as to their 
discovery are available, for we know that later wells lined with baked bricks pierced the 
mound. 


% Ibid., pp. 182 f. 
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Throughout the Uruk period only stamp seals were used. Their de- 
signs are in part in a style different from those known earlier in Iran.* 
The geometric designs are also better adapted to the circular form of 
the seals than are other patterns, particularly animals which, along 
with human figures, are known. 

On the whole there is no indication that the general level of ma- 
terial culture was lowered, except in one respect. Metal does seem to 
have been rarer, for the graves do not contain many objects of copper. 
However, the technique of metal-working shows no decline, for good 
cast hoes with shaft hole® and double axes “ were available. 

The Jamdat Nasr period” developed without break from the Uruk 
period but was apparently considerably more prosperous. The tombs 
are still of the same type, but they are better supplied, and the dead 
are provided with beads. At this time Susa underwent many of the 
changes which took place in the Jamdat Nasr period in Mesopotamia. 
Writing appears both here and at Siyalk. The impetus must have 
emanated from Mesopotamia, but nothing is known of the language. 
If it were Sumerian, a script identical with the early Sumerian else- 
where would doubtless have been used, but the signs are quite differ- 
ent. The seal cylinder comes into use. The designs are so similar to 
those of Mesopotamia that it is difficult to distinguish native elements, 
although fantastic animals or normal animals in fantastic posture are 
perhaps more typical at Susa than in the lowlands. In contrast to 
Mesopotamia, pottery was not decorated to any extent. Thus, though 
Susa is very profoundly influenced by its western neighbors in this 
period, it may be that the differences indicate that it was independent 
politically. 

The presence at Tepe Siyalk of a settlement which shows close 
identity with the remains of Susa C*® makes it clear that the region 
later called “Elam” must have exercised considerable control over 
other parts of Iran. Siyalk may have been the site of a proto-Elamite 
trading station or caravan post; at any rate it must have been settled 
in part and controlled by people from the center of proto-Elamite 

64 Jbid., Fig. 17; R. de Mecquenem, ‘‘Fouilles préhistoriques en Asie occidental (1934— 
1937),”" L’ Anthropologie, Vol. XLVIII (1938), Fig. 1:2, 4. 

* Mecquenem, Mém., Vol. XX, Fig. 4, left. 6? SAOC, No. 23, p. 44. 

* Mecquenem, Mém., Vol. X XV, Fig. 4. 68 Jbid., pp. 51, 54; Sialk I, pp. 58-71. 
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culture. This implies control of routes from the proto-Elamite region 
to Siyalk by forceful or diplomatic means and suggests that whatever 
state the traders represented must have been well organized and 
reasonably powerful. In the remainder of western Iran no sites of this 
period are known, with the possible exception of one near Lake Urum- 
iah,®® whose pottery may show connections with Ninivite V. 

We have already seen that at certain sites in northeastern Iran, 
such as Tepe Hissar, the shock of the arrival of new tribes with a dif- 
ferent culture was not great. The really profound change came later and 
is represented by Hissar II B.’° Aside from a new ware and different 
pottery forms, and—more important—the custom of making female 
figurines, Hissar II A does not differ significantly from the preceding 
period. May it be that the newcomers brought with them an element 
with a provincial form of the Chashmah Ali culture which resulted in 
the reappearance of pottery designs and coloring techniques compar- 
able with those of Hissar I A?” Hissar II] B, though certainly related 
to Hissar II A, is not identical with it. Despite the predominance of 
the gray-ware culture in Hissar II B, the population remained basical- 
ly unchanged, though the skeletal material provides an inadequate 
sample on which to base any correlation of culture and physical type.” 

Our knowledge of this culture derives almost solely from Tepe 
Hissar, for only two graves of the period were found at Turang Tepe,” 
and we have, as yet, little but pottery from Shah Tepe.”* Except for 
pottery, the culture traits of Anau II” differ so little from those of 
Anau I that they throw little light on the culture of Hissar II B. The 
beginning of this period comes at the start of the Uruk period; its end 
coincides roughly with the close of the Jamdat Nasr period.” 

In Hissar II B it is significant that the rules of burial orientation, 
which derived from Hissar I, disappear, together with the love of bead 
ornament. If the newcomers did not borrow a typical seal pattern 
with quartered circle design, they at least shared it with the Hissar 
culture. The seals of Hissar I] B, however, are much more elaborate 
in form and are made of copper. Indeed, the prevalence of copper is 


** SAOC, No. 23, pp. 49f 7 SAOC, No. 23, p. 55 
7° Tbid., p. 50; Hissar, pp. 106—40. ™ Ibid., p. 54 
” Hissar, pp. 108, 303 5 Ibid., pp. 57 f 


7 Krogman, Racial Types, pp. 12 f % Tbid., p. 51. 
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the striking fact of Hissar II B. It is of this material that distinctive 
new ornaments and maceheads are made. New weapon forms are 
uncertain (though the use of a midrib on knives” is a technical im- 
provement), and metal vessels are still rare. Silver and gold are rarely 
used for ornaments. 

So far as we can tell from somewhat limited evidence the peoples 
with the culture of Hissar II B lived in a small world of their own. 
They seem to have come into little contact with representatives of the 
proto-Elamite region, as at Siyalk. Furthermore, Anau II is dis- 
similar enough to make it appear that the culture of Hissar II B was 
limited on the north, except in the Gurgan Plain, by the eastward 
extension of the Elburz Mountains. We suspect that Anau_IT had some 
contact with the Baluchistan area because polychrome pottery is 
present in both;’* but, again, there is no trace of such contact from 
Hissar II. 

About the end of the Jamdat Nasr or at the beginning of the Early 
Dynastic period’® new tribes came to the northeastern part of Iran. 
Physically, they too were not strangers, though the statistically accept- 
able sample from Hissar III shows that there is a very considerable 
increase in a rugged Mediterranean type which previously had been 
present only sporadically.*® Oddly enough, of the forty individuals of 
this type which could be studied, all but one were males.*' Explana- 
tions of this fact are difficult. The period was of such length that these 
men cannot represent a vanguard of males who would be followed at 
some later date by their families. Furthermore, a transitional period, 
III A, suggests infiltration rather than invasion by force. Yet it is 
tempting to infer that the end of the proto-Elamite settlement at 
Siyalk implies the latter. Whence came this new culture, and equally 
that of Hissar II, is completely uncertain, though it seems improbable 
that it could have been only from the Turkoman steppe.” 


7? Hissar, Pl. XXIX H. 3012 

78 SAOC, No. 23, p. 58. 

79 Ibid., pp. 51-53. 

8° Krogman would cali these proto-Nordics. An archeologist or historian cannot un- 
qualifiedly accept such a conclusion until there is some concensus among physical anthro- 
pologists as to what constitutes a Nordic skeletally, or until archeological evidence shows 
connections with a region which Nordics are believed to have inhabited. 

% Krogman, Racial Types, p. 17. 

8 SAOC, No. 23, pp. 59, 61. 
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With a change in period, it is necessary to attempt to disentangle 
what is original in the new culture and what may have been borrowed 
from that preceding. In this case there is little difficulty in distinguish- 
ing what is new, but the problem is complicated by the possibility that 
Hissar II and III are basically related. After Hissar III A, the similar- 
ity to Hissar II is seen mainly in ornaments.** There is no means of 
determining whether such traits were borrowed from Hissar II or 
whether they demonstrate a fundamental relationship, which is sug- 
gested by the use of gray pottery in both periods. The latter possi- 
bility may be favored by the facts that in both Hissar II and III the 
burials are not oriented, and female figurines play an important role, 
but the absence of these two traits in the Near East is more unusual 
than their presence. 

This period’ was one of the most prosperous which the region had 
ever known. The wealth of copper, silver, and gold, and the ability to 
cast and work these metals in a variety of useful and artistic forms, are 
indeed impressive. An improved and extensive armament indicates 
how important a role the warriors must have played. The use of the 
chariot must have added mobility to the attack. If such an assault as 
destroyed parts of the Hissar III B settlement is typical, then the times 
may have been none too peaceful. Hoards of Hissar III C suggest that 
the same warlike conditions continued to the end of the period, inter- 
rupting the normal pastoral and agricultural life. 

The “Burnt House” of Tepe Hissar III B provides a fine example of 
a fortified dwelling of a local chief or, at least, an inhabitant of con- 
siderable wealth and importance. Ordinary houses were characterized 
by a central hearth in a big main room, a feature also typical of Hissar 
II. 

There is little reason to doubt that at this time there was a well- 
developed cult concerned with natural forces. The variety of female 
figurines found at the various contemporary sites* is clearly to be con- 
nected with fertility, as are also male figurines from Turang Tepe and 
Tepe Hissar, though there is still no evidence to prove conclusively 
that the feeling for a principle of fertility had been abstracted into a 
divinity. With some probability, one hoard may be assumed to consist 


83 Tbid., p. 51. 
8 Thid., p. 51; Hissar, pp. 155-261. *® SAOC, No. 23, p. 57 
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of cult objects.** Whether alabaster disks and columns are to be con- 
nected with some form of the cult is extremely uncertain, for two 
hoards in which they were found contained many other objects of 
practical use, unless they were votive deposits, for which there is no 
suggestion. Such objects were also found as burial equipment in some 
of the richer graves. 

Little can be said of the artistic mentality of these people. They 
were fond of ornament; not only is their jewelry attractive and well 
developed, but they enlivened their pottery with designs in pattern 
burnish. Attempts to compose designs for circular seal patterns are on 
the whole not unsuccessful, though many of them are overcrowded 
with design. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the period is the contact 
with outside regions, for this area was no longer as isolated as it was 
in the previous period. Contacts with Mesopotamia were presumably 
largely due to commerce in lapis lazuli, a traffic which was very con- 
siderable to judge by the use of this stone in Mesopotamia. As the 
horizon had opened to the west, so it had to the north, for Anau III 
shares a number of traits with the culture south of the mountains.*’ 
There was probably contact with settlements in Sistan and Baluchis- 
tan; this is almost certainly true of Anau at least. But, as in the pre- 
ceding period, this evidence suggests that the important routes to 
Sistan and Baluchistan were farther east than the region where we 
know the culture of Hissar III, perhaps through Meshed or even 
‘Herat. 

It is uncertain what brought the thriving settlements of this period 
to a close about the time of the end of the Early Dynastic period or 
slightly later. It can scarcely be a coincidence, however, that the three 
excavated sites with remains of the last stage of the period should 
have ceased to be occupied at about the same time. There are, how- 
ever, some indications which would correlate this event with a change 
of culture in the Zagros.** 

Contemporary with the Early Dynastic period, and perhaps with 
the Akkadian period as well, a fairly uniform culture* is found spread 
through the western mountains of Iran from Susa to as far north as 


86 Hissar, p. 157, and Figs. 87—88 88 Jbid., pp. 53, 5 
8? SAOC, No. 23, pp. 58-60 8° Jbid., pp. 47 f 
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Tepe Giyan (level IV). While there are some differences between the 
north and the south, this culture in general is more uniform than the 
buff-ware culture which earlier occupied the same region. Whence 
it came is again wholly uncertain, though it seems to have been in- 
fluenced by people who made red pottery. In the southern area, in- 
fluence from the civilization of the Early Dynastic period of Meso- 
potamia is quite marked, as it is in the tombs at Aliabad and Khazineh 
at the time of Early Dynastic I or I1.%° 

Remains of the Early Dynastic period at Susa" are too incompletely 
published to be very informative, but continuance of the previous close 
connections with Mesopotamia is attested by archeological and also 
inscriptional evidence in Early Dynastic II]. At Susa we are sure 
of the presence of remains datable to Early Dynastic I only from 
painted pottery, which may have been imported, and from cylinder 
seals. Somewhat more extensive evidence discloses connections 
through Early Dynastic III. It is obviously impossible from such 
evidence to decide what was the political relation to Mesopotamian 
dynasties. There is, however, little doubt that Susa was not inhabited 
to any great extent by Sumerians. Despite the many common cul- 
tural traits shared by the two regions, the dissimilarities (e.g., the 
absence of plano-convex bricks) militate against the existence of a 
uniform culture. Furthermore, we know that during Early Dynastic 
III a fairly uniform culture, of which Susa in its non-Mesopotamian 
features was part, existed throughout the western mountains. About 
the time that Susa was forced to accept the suzerainty of the Akkadian 
Dynasty, it would seem that the northern mountain zone* was over- 
run by people who at the beginning of the period buried their dead 
in stone cists and may have had Anatolian or Caucasian connections.** 
Into this phase we do not propose at present to go. A connection with 
the Guti invasion of Babylonia is possible, though the Guti seem to have 
lived north of the region from which we have archeological knowledge. 

%° Tbid., p. 46. 

* Jbid., pp. 45f 


*: George G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936), pp. 22-25. For the attribution of the early kings to Early Dynastic III see Thor- 
kild Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (‘‘Assyriological Studies,’’ No. 11 (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939)). 


% SAOC, No. 23, p. 48 *% Giyan, pp. 31-34, 94-100 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Earuiest Cuttrures or MESOPOTAMIA AND IRAN 
Mesopotamia Northeastern Iran Western Iran 
Usarw CULTURE Hissar CuLTURE Burr-W Aare CULTURE 
Siyalk III 
Hissar I Susa I 
Chashmah Ali I B Bakun A 
Giyan V 
CHASHMAH ALI CULTURE | Bakun B II 
Haar CuLTurE Siyalk II 
Chashmah Ali I A 
SAMARRA CULTURE Anau I 








SrvaLk CuLtTurRE 
Sivalk I 
Chashmah Ali I A 
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TABLE 2 
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* The vertical height of a column covered by a period obviously does not indicate 
length of time. The relative upper and lower limits of the levels and Mesopotamian 
periods are indicated by the horizontal, opposed half-lines joined vertically by arrow- 
headed lines separated by question marks. Thus in the column headed ‘“‘Tepe His- 
sar,’’ Hissar I C may end as late as Siyalk III 76, or Hissar II A may start almost 
at the beginning of Siyalk III 7. Virgin soil is abbreviated ‘‘v.s."’ 
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SAMUHA AND MALATIA! 


JOHN GARSTANC 


The location of Samuha, a leading hie _ ned in numerous 
Hittite texts, is one of the outstanding pro‘ f Hittite geography. 
Allusions to it are tantalizingly vague; bu ain selected contexts, 


fitted together, seem to point—surprising {ys ugh it may seem—to the 
west bank of the Euphrates between Pin,» and Malatia, if not to 
Malatia itself. ee 

That Samuha stood by the Euphrates is ery clear, as will be seen 
from the combination of clues discussed }.ci.2; but the location at 
Samsat which I formerly suggested* would rw seem, from the fresh 


evidence available, to be too far south. It is a, for example, that 
in the troublous days of HattuSil II the d mages from Kizzu- 


~ 


wadna were sent to Samuha for safety befoi. the menace of invasion 
from Armatana.’ Though the position of this hostile territory is not 
known, the fact that during the same period of disturbances enemies 
from Arzawa in the west reached Tuwanuwa, while others from Gasga 
in the north attained NenaSSa, suggests that Armatana must be sought 
in the south‘ or east. It thus appears that Samsat would almost in- 
evitably be involved in this invasion; indeed, it probably lay within 
the borders of Greater Kizzuwadna at that time. In any case, the 
known fact that Samuha itself fell to raiding Azzians from the far 
north again points to a more northerly location. 

Certain topographical indications, though rather complex, disclose 
road and river links between Hatti and Samuha which narrow down 
the area of search. Two texts associate Samuha with Battiyariga and 
Arziya. The one seems to connect them by a road which beyond 
Samuha proceeds in a westerly direction.’ The other makes it clear 
that these three places were also linked together by a partly navigable 


1 This article was inspired by a reading of Goetze’s Kizzuwatna, reviewed in J/ NES, I 
(1942), 233-38 

2? Index of Hittite Names: BSAJ Suppl'y Papers, I (1923), 40 

* K Bo, VI, 28 ‘Cf. Goetze, Kizzuwatna, pp. 25-26 

5’ K Bo, IV, 13. The sequence, as given by A. H. Sayce (Oriens, I [1926], 21), reads: 
‘*Battiyariga, Arziya, HassikkaSnawanta, Samuba, Zarninuwa, Kanes, USSuna, Harziuna 
Sallapa.....”’ 
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river and that by this waterway an exchange of supplies was prac- 
ticable. Apparently Arziya, which hardly concerns our further argu- 
ment, lay between the other two, but the references to it have no im- 
mediate significance. The relevant passages in the document, which is 
much mutilated, hav » + tly been clarified by Dr. R. 8. Hardy in a 


fresh translation.® 4 4cribe the sending of supplies by boat from 
Battiyariga (and fro\’ “‘"*‘Va) to Samuha—voyages not effected with- 





out troublesome incidé&?” ‘including the grounding of the boat. In- 
cidentally we learn that “omuba, besides being a famous sanctuary, 
seems also to have be» “‘Ulled and protected by a garrison and that 
certain constructive wor’ s were in progress. It was also near enough to 
the other places mentio. 1 for a return voyage to have been made 
forthwith. A first stey :e“attempting to follow up this clue will ob- 
viously be to try and }“"slize Battiyariga. 


_ ‘ t ay . 
The name “Batti\ ” has a Hurrian (or at least an eastern) ap- 
pearance—compara. *h [Smiriga, Harmuriga, etc., which refer ap- 


parently to places beyé"d the Euphrates in Greater Kizzuwadna.’ 
This might suggest a location for Battiyariga also on the southeast 
border of the Hittite dominions. But the close association of this place 
with [Suwa in the treaty with the ‘“‘men of Pahhuwa,’’* while confirm- 
ing the identity of the river in question with the Euphrates, localizes it 
above rather than below Malatia. Indeed Pahhuwa, from its name 
and contexts, seems to be identifiable with Pingan, the important 
bridgehead of northwestern ISuwa. By this way passes the readiest 
route, followed by the modern railroad, up the valley to Kemakh, site 
of the classical Camacha and probably, according to Dr. O. Gurney,? 


*KUB, XXXII, 79; first published, I believe, by Salonen, Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien. 
I am indebted to Dr. Hardy for permission to quote from his translation, which is not yet 
published. 


7 Cf. Goetze, Kizzuwatna, pp. 47—48. 


8’ KUB, XXIII, 72, a reference for which I am indebted to Dr. Oliver Gurney (in an 
unpublished manuscript dated 1929). 


* This fertile suggestion is also culled from Dr. Gurney's manuscript, in which he points 
out that Kummaha was the scene of a battle in which Tudbaliya III and Subbiluliuma of 
Hatti were opposed by the forces of Krannis, king of Hayasa. The position of Kemakh 
suits this context perfectly; for it marks the point where the main route eastward from 
Hatti, which at Pingan crosses to the south bank of the Euphrates, passes to the northern 
side where we must place the dominion of Azzi-HayaSa. A recent visit to the district 
showed me that the river-crossings in these upper reaches of the great river are few but 
permanent. Kemakh thus marks a strategic position in local history (cf. Forrer, Caucas- 
ica, IX, 2). 
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the Hittite Kummaha, with which both Pahbhuwa and ISuwa are 
textually connected. 

This general localization of Battiyariga upon the Euphrates be- 
tween Pingan and Malatia seems to be confirmed by other contexts. 
Hattusil’s records tell us that in the reign of his predecessor it had 
fallen to raiders from Gaga in the north, who established themselves 
there firmly." Though most long-distance raids of the GaSgans fol- 
lowed separate routes, which show no point of intersection, it is known 
from Mur&il’s Annals that the raiders from Azzi and GaSgans from 
Tibya usually followed the same road (by Kannuwaraé and I[Stitina) in 
their marauding adventures into Hittite territory."' Presumably they 
were neighbors and had to share this common exit toward the south 
from their homelands on the Black Sea coast. This would explain how 
their independent excursions to the Euphrates might end in the neigh- 
boring objectives of Samuba and Battiyariga. In the same record of 
Hattusil we find a roadlink which connects Battiyariga (and hence 
Samuha) with the central zone of Hatti. 

While still a prince, HattuSil was placed in command of an organ- 
ized defensive zone on the frontiers of GaSga, which bounded the 
northern and eastern horizon of the Hittite homelands. His headquar- 
ters were at Hakpis,” which lay apparently to the east of HattuSas, 
since MurSil sometimes called in there on his way home from his ex- 
peditions in the highlands. It may indeed have been at Alishar, which 
well satisfies the indications of a large protected military station suit- 
able for winter quarters of the mobile troops. This identification is 
not, however, essential to our argument. Dispatched with an expedi- 
tionary force to the relief of Battiyariga, HattuSil encountered the ene- 
my at HabhaS,'* where he claims to have defeated them. Now the 
direct route from within the Halys toward the Euphrates passes 
through Kangal, a natural road center and the modern rail junction 
near the edge of the highlands south of Sivas. From this point main 
roads descend eastward to the Euphrates at and below Pingan by way 


10 Hatiusil (ed. Goetze), p. 17,1. 20 

1 Muriil’s Annals (ed. Goetze), Year VII, p. 91, ll. 9-13; Year IX, p. 115, ll. 22-23; p. 
123, ll. 17, 18, ete. 

12 Battusil (ed. Goetze), p. 23, 1. 45: “I was king in Bakpis."’ See further p. 25, ll. 12- 
13 and p. 35, ll. 42—43. 


18 Jbid., p. 17, Il. 23-24 
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of Divrik and also southeast by the valley of the Kuru Cay, through 
open highland country of surprisingly downlike character, to the 
Euphrates at Malatia. The commanding focal position of Kangal on 
all roads to the Euphrates thus suggests its possible identity with 
Habhas of HattuSil’s record."* Happily there is further evidence on 
this point. 

The place-name HabhaS appears in the Cappadocian texts in the 
Akkadian form Hahhum; and this place, Landsberger has pointed 
out,'® marked a spot on the way from Asshur where the road forked in 
the direction of Kane’. This would be the case at Kangal, if it can be 
shown that the Assyrian route of the day crossed the river at Malatia. 
It would also be true of Divrik, if the crossing were above Malatia, as 
at Cermuk, Keban Maden, Egin, or Pingan itself; but, with the di- 
rect crossing by Malatia available, the latter alternatives may be 
ruled out, as they would involve a considerable detour through diffi- 
cult country. Nonetheless, Landsberger seems inclined to accept the 
location of Habbum at Divrik, presumably on account of the apparent 
identity of the former with the Byzantine Chachon, a strong place 
taken by Basil when campaigning in this region. According to the 
record, Chachon would appear to be localized on the east side of the 
Euphrates opposite Malatia, where it is shown in one of Honigmann’s 
maps.'* But, as the latter reminds his readers, J. G. C. Anderson long 
ago pointed out"? that this part of Basil’s campaigns is obviously mis- 
placed and would fit better into a northern rather than an eastern 
context. 

In this view Landsberger apparently concurs, for he locates Cha- 
chon, and so Habhum, at Divrik. As stated above, however, this lo- 
cation hardly suits the geographical requirements. It seems indeed to 
be definitely ruled out by further details of Basil’s successes in these 
parts, among which he captured both Abara and “Aphriche.”” Now 
the latter name, Mr. Anderson showed, is simply a misreading for 
Tepriche, the classical name of Divrik itself, which thus cannot be 
equated with Chachon. Moreover, the site of Abara also is known to 


1¢ The name Habbas would, I think, be commonly pronounced Khankhas 
18 Relleten, Tairk Tarih Kurumu, III (1939), 216 and 223 (n. 26) 

16 E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches, pp. 59-60, n. 2 
17 Jour. Hell. Stud., XVII, 41; also Class. Rev., X, 137, a, and n. 2 
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be at Amara, which lies to the west of Kangal about as far as does 
Divrik to the east. As the road connecting these three places is con- 
tinuous and provides the only link between Amara and Divrik, it 
would be practically impossible for Basil to have taken these two 
places without reducing the third which lay between them. Chachon, 
then, must be equated with Kangal rather than with Divrik; and, if it 
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really preserves the Hittite name Hahbhum or Habhaés, the identity of 
this place with Kangal becomes practically certain. The point will be 
settled if it can be shown that Kangal, like Hahbhum, lay on the nor- 














mal route from Asshur to Kane§, or, more precisely (since we have al- 
ready excluded the upper crossings), whether this route crossed the 
Euphrates at Malatia. An alternative would be the crossing at Sam- 
sat, which was certainly much used under the later Assyrian Empire, 
though leading through the defiles of Taurus in contrast to the relative- 
ly open route by Malatia and Kangal. 
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For the solution of this problem we repair to the Oriental Institute 
at Chicago, where, among his other records, Dr. Gelb keeps and main- 
tains a corpus of all the early Hittite place-names, complete in every 
detail, including the contexts, variants, and the connected lines of 
route indicated by the texts.'* From these we learn that Hahhum was 
the center or clearing station of donkey transport in its day, around 
2000 s.c. The drivers formed a sort of guild or ‘“‘union”’; the traffic was 
regulated and organized, and prices were fixed by regulation according 
to the distance and the danger of the journey. The cost of a trip to 
Kane&, for example, was placed at eleven shekels. Among numerous 
cogent references we single out the following instruction: “If you fear 
to go to Hahbum, go to UrSu’’—and herein lies our clue. The position 
of Ursu has been much debated, but recently both the Hittite scholars 
in Ankara, Professors Landsberger and Giiterbock, have shown reason 
to locate it near Urfa,'® a proposal which has gained the support of 
other scholars.*° But the position of Urfa leads almost inevitably 
to the crossing of the Euphrates at Samsat ; and the instruction may be 
interpreted accordingly to mean: if the highroad by Hahhum is too 
dangerous, go by way of Marash and Samsat. It may clearly be in- 
ferred that the usual road by Habhum crossed the river at Malatia; 
and this conclusion is substantiated by plotting, as Professor Gelb has 
done, the early place-names on the other side, which clearly define a 
line of road beside the Tigris from Asshur in the direction of Malatia.*' 

The four chief road signs of Hahhum, or HabhaS, are now found to 
correspond exactly with those of Kangal, as may readily be seen by 
placing them side by side: 

Road Signs of Hahhbas Road Signs of Kangal 
. To KANES (south of the Halys) 1. To KUL Tere (? via Tonus) 
2. To HaxpiS, (north of the Halys) 2. To aLisHar and BoGAz-KOI 
. To BATTIYARIGA On the Euphrates 3. To sites below pINGAN via Divrik 
. To ASSHUR Via MALATIA 4. To MaLaTiIA by the main road 


Regarded from a different standpoint, Hahha& stood at the intersec- 
tion of two routes: the one from Kane’ eastward to the Euphrates at 


18 T am sincerely indebted to Dr. Gelb for courteously placing this valuable material at 
my disposal znd for help in discussing various points connected with this problem 


19 Landsberger, loc. cit.; Giiterbock, ZA (N.F.), X, 136f 
2° Goetze, Kizzuwatna, p. 43; Albright, BASOR, No. 78, p. 27. 
21 Gelb, Inscriptions of Alishar, map at the end. 
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Pingan, the other from Sivas southward by the highroad to Malatia. 
Kangal alone marks such a road-crossing, if we exclude the possibility 
of Sivas itself. This we must do, because Sivas stood upon the Halys 
on the borders of central Hatti, a strategic position which, whatever 
its name, must have been well known and freely mentioned, while 
Habhas occurs rarely in the texts. The fixing of Hahbas (or Habhum) 
greatly simplifies our further search for Samuba. 

Guided by this pointer, we can now follow with more confidence 
the route by the Euphrates already established: HattuSas or Hakpis: 
Habba : Battiyariga:(Arziya):Samuba, the last three places being 
on the river. Leaving Kangal in an easterly direction, we descend the 
valley of the Kangal Cay until, between Divrik and the Euphrates, the 
route is joined by the valley road from Pingan at a spot marked by a 
great mound called by the suggestive name Urumia Hiiyiik. Continu- 
ing down the right bank of the Euphrates, we must pass ex hypothesi 
through or near the site of Battiyariga before coming to Samuha. 
Though we are not aware of any Hittite remains upon our course, the 
classical sites are well known, for this road was organized for military 
purposes in both Roman and Byzantine times. The Antonine Itiner- 
ary gives a clear record of its more important stations, with mileages 
that are approximately correct.” We come to the river at Egin, a 
strong position which would seem at first sight to fulfil the indications 
of Battiyariga. Some twenty miles farther down, near Karapunar, is 
the probable position of Sabus of the Itinerary, which appears as 
Sabbu in the Notitia, and as Saba in the Peutinger Table. Though not 
now marked by any noticeable remains, it is described as a fortified 
place in Lesser Armenia, on the western bank of the Euphrates, and 
on the road Trapezus-Satala-Melitene. Here, then, is a position with 
an ancient name which seems to meet the case of Samuha. Can this 
be the solution to our problem? The geographical indications certain- 
ly point this way; but reflection shows that we must look further. 

The site of Sabus, though perhaps near the mark, does not wholly 
satisfy the conditions. An uncharted and forgotten road station, even 
though it controls a secondary crossing of the Euphrates, hardly con- 
forms with the time-honored status of the famous hieron for which we 


22 The latter part of the route is given as follows: Zimara XVI Teucila XXVIII Sabus 
XVI Dascusa XXXII Ciaca XVIII Melitene. 
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may reasonably anticipate a position of strategic importance marked 
at least by a noble mound. There is also another consideration of 
topographical importance. The Euphrates, where it bends southward 
at Pingan, flows tumultously between rocky walls, and I cannot pic- 
ture any small craft surviving a voyage in its swirling waters, much 
less returning against the current. I have not followed its further 
course, but, to judge from descriptions and the large-scale maps, the 
gorge continues to confine it until nearing Soyiitli, site of the classical 
Sinis. Below this point the rocky walls give way, and on the eastern 
side the valley opens; mud banks appear in the river, here much gent- 
ler, and we find ourselves in the presence of conditions in which a river 
voyage would be possible and might involve incidents, such as the 
grounding of the boat, suggested by the text Dr. Hardy has trans- 
lated. The next station, Ciaca at Cermuk, may thus represent the site 
of Battiyariga; it is linked with Kangal by a direct road through Div- 
rik. A small fortress below this may represent Arziya. 

The next position is that of Malatia itself, and a riverside site here- 
abouts would suit the descriptions of these voyages. At this stage in 
our inquiry we realize with surprise and special interest that the old 
Hittite name of this historic and strategic site seems to be unknown. 
The few names embodying the root Milid in some form are all localized 
with certainty elsewhere®* with the one exception of Maldiyas. This 
form appears relatively late in a seemingly Hurrian context which as- 
sociates it with [Suwa and Pahhuwa; but it is very doubtful whether 
it really reveals the origins and actual incidence of the familiar Melid- 
du-Melitene, whence Malatia. It is not an old Hittite name, and it is 
found only in this one text. One may feel certain, however, that the 
Hittite name of the city which dominated the most important crossing 
of the Euphrates into Asia Minor must have been well known and 
freely mentioned, even though the site may not have been all the time 
in Hittite hands. It is not apparent, however, even in Muwatalli’s 
Prayer (KUB, VI, 45-46), in which most of the distant hiera are men- 


tioned, with Samuha in the second place. The question arises: ‘‘Was 


28 The old name Malita, for example, which appears in the Cappadocian tablets (Gelb, 
Alishar, No. 54), is placed in a road list between Turhumit (later Turmitta) and Kanes, and 
next to UShania, which, according to K UB, XXVI, 43-58, ll. 25 ff., was in Harziuna, a 
place and district connected with Sallapa. The later form, Malazia, site of a fortress, is 
linked closely with IStabara and is located in the military zone of Hatti on the frontier of 
Gasga 
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Samuba itself at Malatia?” The readiest answer appears to be, “Why 
not?” 

The possibility that Samubha might be located at Malatia opens out 
a new line of approach to our inquiry. Looking around, we find that 
circumstantial evidence rather favors this hypothesis. No other reach 
of the Euphrates, between Erzincan and Samsat, satisfies the condi- 
tions of the context quoted. More significant, perhaps, is the high 
status accorded to the deities of Malatia in the Assembly of the gods 
depicted in the national sanctuary near Bogaz-Kéi. They follow in 
procession the three chief Hittite gods, forming a group which thus 
actually occupies the second place, exactly where we should expect to 
find the gods of Samuha. They are recognized by the unique details 
of a winged deity which are identical in all respects with those upon a 
sculptured slab found at Malatia itself.** Documents relating to 
Samuha tell of a goddess with the special name Abara whose com- 
panion was a god of the familiar Tarhun or Teshub type; representa- 
tions of such a god are a leading feature of the sculptures of both 
places, in the group with the winged figure at Bogaz-K6i and among 
the sculptures of Malatia. On this site numerous decorative slabs of 
religious character have been uncovered more recently in excavations, 
and they are now in Ankara. They illustrate, in my view, repetitions of 
a central theme, with marked decline in artistic skill and feeling, sug- 
gestive of successive rebuildings of a time-honored shrine. Though 
none appears to be earlier than the eighth century B.c. (an opinion 
shared by Professor Gelb), they attest at a glance to a remarkable sur- 
vival of the old cult motives of Hittite religious art. If the slab por- 
traying the winged goddess is not an old one reused, the evidence of 
respect for the older tradition is astonishing. In any case, the Lion- 
Hill at Malatia clearly preserved the memory of a highly revered sanc- 
tuary dating from Imperial times, such as would be explained by the 
proximity of Samuba. 

The site of the older shrine and stronghold at Malatia is, however, 
still to be located. I took the opportunity of a visit, in 1940, to re- 
examine the scene of the recent excavations and found in the deeper 
cuttings only traces of the Imperial Age and nothing earlier. Unfor- 


4 The Hittite Empire, Pl. XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5L, and pp. 99, 203. The two winged 
figures are shown together in Liv. Annals of Arch., Vol. VI (1913-14), Pl. XXVIII, 2, 3. 
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tunately, it was not possible under the conditions to explore the ground 
nearer the river, which flows past at a distance of eight miles from 
Arslan Tepe. I would look first near the mouth of the Tokhma Su, 
where the routes from the north converge and cross that river, and on 
the maps appears the mound called by the suggestive name of Kur 
Hiiyiik. It lies some sixteen miles below Cermuk, site of the classical 
Ciaca, the uppermost point where the river becomes navigable. Some 
ten and thirteen miles lower down, respectively, are the sites of the 
classical cities Adaras and Tomisa, which present definite possibilities 
of an earlier origin, particularly the latter; while between this site and 
Arslan Tepe the maps show another mound called Kara Tepe, some 
four miles from the present course of the river, which below Tomisa 
becomes again unnavigable. There would thus seem to be good reason 
to look near Malatia for an older site overlooking the most-used cross- 
ing of the Euphrates, and so conforming with all the known indica- 
tions as to Samuha. 

As remarked in my review of Dr. Goetze’s Kizzuwatna, the localiza- 
tion of Samuha in the vicinity of Malatia throws a welcome light on 
the organization of the Hittite highlands, and it will be particularly 
helpful if the actual site can be determined. The localization also of 
Battiyariga and Arziya as well as Habhas or Hahbum and places as- 
sociated therewith, should prove useful to the more detailed study of 
the highland zone contested by the GaSgans and other rivals. We may 
even ask ourselves whether the mound called Urumia Hiiyiik below 
Pingan may not mark the site of Hurma, the holy city so frequently 
associated with Samuba in the texts. Their command of the two 
chief crossings of the Euphrates in these parts lends interest to this 
suggestion. 

The fact that Samuba was associated in some way with Kussar not 
ouly explains to some extent its revered status but indicates broadly an 
area of search for the ancestral home of the Hittite kings. In such an 
inquiry the long survival of Hittite cults in the eastern Tauric area, as 
seen, for instance, in the late symbolism of Malatia and in the “Jupi- 
ter’ of Doliche, may prove to have peculiar significance. 
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THE ASSYRIAN KING LIST FROM KHORSABAD— 
Continued* 
A. POEBEL 
Cc. ASSUR-DUGUL AND SIX OTHER USURPERS 
41. ASSfr-dugul 1653-1648 
42. ASSir-apla-idi 1648 
43. Nasir-Sin 1648 
44. Sin-namir 1648 
45. Ipqi-IS8tar 1648 
46. Adad-saldlu 1648 
47. Adasi 1648 


Although to date our knowledge of the political events at the time 
of the Samsi-Adad I dynasty is still rather scanty, it nevertheless 
suffices to show, or at least to make us realize, that this dynasty rep- 
resented a culminating point of the earlier history of the Assyrian 
kingdom. It may be noted that, according to our king list, each of 
the two kings belonging to the dynasty ruled a comparatively long 
time, namely, Samsi-Adad 33 years, and ISme-Dagiin even 40 years— 
a circumstance which perhaps was not without influence on the 
strong consolidation of royal power under the two rulers. The end of 
the dynasty, however, must have been marked by a catastrophe, for 
ASSfir-dugul, the king who succeeded [Sme-Dagin, was not a son or 


other relative of ISme-Dagin or Samsi-Adad but a usurper of non- 
royal birth. 


The king-list statement relating to him is as follows: “‘ASSdr- 
dugul, son of a nobody, (and) not even occupant of a throne (outside 
of A&ssdr), for six years kingship (over ASSir) exercised.’’ The desig- 
nation of a king as “‘the son of a nobody,”’ i.e., as the son of a man of 
nonroyal status, occurs here for the first time in the king list, and 
evidently it is for this reason that it is here coupled with the addi- 
tional designation of the usurper as /@ bél kussé, “‘(and) not the occu- 
pant of a throne.’”’ By that the king-list compiler means, of course, 
that when A&SSfr-dugul, the son of a nobody, became ruler over As- 


See JNES, 1, No. 3 (July, 1942), 247-306 
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syria, he had not even previously acquired royal status by the usurpa- 
tion of some other kingdom outside of ASSdr. The double charac- 
terization of King A&SSir-dugul’s previous status is quite instructive of 
the Assyrian views on royalty and a man’s right to, or rather fitness 
for, the occupancy of the royal throne; we see from it that the 
opprobrium clinging, from a legalistic point of view, to a king of 
nonroyal birth was deemed considerably mitigated in case he had 
previously raised his status to that of royalty by the usurpation of 
some other kingdom." 

Apart from the passage just discussed, and the beginning of the 
next statement, where once more it is used of ASSdr-dugul, the phrase 
“son of a nobody”’ is found in our king list only twice, namely, once 
in the immediately following statement, where it refers to each of the 
six usurper successors of ASSir-dugul, and once, several statements 
later, where it is applied to the usurper Lullajju. But in these in- 
stances the phrase 1d bél kussé is not added again. The most natural 
explanation of this omission seems to be that, although the phrase 
was considered a necessary supplement to the phrase mdr l4 mamdna 
in all instanees, it is expressly added, however, by the author of the 
king list (or probably, more correctly, preserved by the later redac- 
tors) only in the case of the first usurper of nonroyal birth, the redac- 
tors evidently trusting that the use of the comprehensive formula in 
the first instance would enable the reader to supply the missing part 
of the intended formula by himself."** 

The reign of the usurper ASSir-dugul was brought to an end by an 
even greater catastrophe than that which had overtaken the Samsi- 
Adad dynasty, for the king list reports that, within the last year of 
the six-year reign of ASSdr-dugul, six usurpers of nonroyal birth took 
possession of the royal power of ASSar. The king-list statement con- 
cerning these usurpers is as follows: “At the time of ASSar-dugul, the 
son of a nobody, A&SSfr-apla-idi, Nasir-Sin, Sin-namir, Ipqi-IStar, 
Adad-saldilu, (and) Adasi, six kings, (each of them) the son of a no- 
body, (at) the beginning‘ of his puBpu, kingship he exercised.”’ 

82 The customary translation of 14 bél kussé as ‘“‘not entitled to the throne” is not justi- 
fied; here, as well as elsewhere, bé/, ‘‘lord of something,’’ has the meaning ‘‘owner of some- 


thing,"’ ‘“‘one who owns, possesses, occupies, or has something’’; in German, ‘“‘einer, der 
etwas besitzt, hat, innehat."’ 


43 This is another instance of text shortening 


64 Literally: “‘gate,"’ ‘‘entrance.”’ 
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As it stands, this statement presents some difficulties. Since gram- 
matically the introductory phrase ina tarsi A&%ar-dugul-ma, “still 
at the time of ASSdr-dugul,’’ must necessarily refer to each of the six 
kings who are the subject of the sentence, the statement seems to in- 
dicate that each of the six usurpers ruled over A&SSdr at the time when 
A&ssdr-dugul still was ruling it. But this is at variance with the fur- 
ther statement that these six kings ruled “at the beginning of his 
(= ASSdr-dugul’s) puBpu,” since the puBpu of A&sSdr-dugul, repre- 
senting that part of ASSdr-dugul’s last year which lies after his death 
or after his removal from the throne, naturally cannot be considered 
as belonging to the time when ASSdr-dugul was still living and ruling 
over ASSdr. Moreover, if all the six new usurpers, as the text seems 
to state, ruled ‘‘(at) the beginning of ASSdr-dugul’s puBpu,”’ this, of 
course, could only mean that they all started their reign at the same 
time, namely, immediately after ASSdr-dugul’s death or his removal 
from the throne, and that they also continued to rule as kings over 
ASsSdr, even though only for a short while, at the same time. But it 
is quite unthinkable that the city of ASSdr was ruled, even for a very 
short period, by six (or even seven) different kings, all of them recog- 
nized by the king list as kings of A&SStr, a fact which, of course, means 
that each of them had taken actual possession of the throne of A&SSar. 
It is therefore quite obvious that the six usurpers ruled one after the 
other, each of them seizing the throne by a revolt against his prede- 
cessor. Very strange, finally, is the fact that, although the grammati- 
cal subject of the one-sentence statement relating to the usurpers is 
the six usurpers, the apposition mdr l4 mamédna as well as the verbal 
predicate Sarrita épus is in the singular! 

The solution of these material and grammatical difficulties is, of 
course, that the present statement is a rather awkward contraction of 


six single statements each referring to one of the six usurpers. The 


words ina tarsi Assir-dugul-ma, with which the present statement 
begins, as well as the phrase béb puBpisu, with its -Su, “his,” referring 
to A&SSdr-dugul, originally, of course, belonged only to the first of the 
six statements, namely, that on ASSdr-apla-idi, the first phrase origi- 
nally probably forming part of an introductory statement that, at the 
time of ASSdr-dugul, ASSir-apla-idi rebelled; whereupon the original 


185 Co). 2, Il. 6-11: * i-na tar-gi ™ Ad-Sur-du-gul-ma | mdr la ma-ma-na '™ A3-Sur-apla-i-di | 
mNdsgi,-ir-4Sin *™4Sin-na-mir ™I p-qi-4IStar | smd Adad-ga-lu-lu | ™ A-da-si!® 6 Sarra , ;-ni | 


mar la ma-ma-na"™ bab puB-pi-§iu | Sarru-ta épu;-ué. 
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report perhaps continued with the statement that ASSidr-apla-idi 
dethroned A&ssar-dugul and himself ascended the throne but that he 
ruled only for a short time at the beginning of ASSar-dugul’s puBpu. 
Of a similar trend were probably also the next five statements, but 
lacking, of course, the phrase ina tarsi ASsur-dugul, instead of which 
the second statement possibly had ina tarsi A&str-apla-idi, the third 
ina tarsi Ndsir-Sin, ete., but, of course, only in case the original or 
an earlier text described the circumstances under which the other 
usurpers seized the throne at the same length as in the statement on 
ASSir-apla-idi. The phrase béb puBpisu, however, may have been 
used in all statements, the -su, “‘his,’”’ referring, however, not uni- 
formly to ASSar-dugul, as in the present text, but in each case to the 
usurper who preceded the king of the statement concerned. When 
contracting the six statements into one, the redactor simply forgot to 
change or to eliminate the ina tarsi ASsir-dugul-ma mdr l4 maména, 
which could make sense only in a more extensive form of the first 
statement. Furthermore, he took over from each of these six state- 
ments, without changing it, the singular apposition mdr laé mamdna, 
“son of a nobody,” as well as the singular predicate Sarrita épus, “he 
exercised kingship,” both of which in those six statements referred to 
just the king mentioned in the single statement, but which, with the 
contraction of the six statements, should, of course, have been placed 
in the plural.”* To all appearances the redactor or simple copyist 
who contracted the six single statements into one used the statement 
referring to the first usurper as a frame for the contracted text; i.e., 
leaving the text of the statement on ASSiir-apla-idi as he found it but 
omitting the note on the rebellion, ete., he simply inserted into it, as 
an addition to the subject ASSur-apla-idi, the names of the other five 
usurpers and, as an addition to all six usurpers, the summary 6 
sarraéni, “six kings.”’ 


Apart from the necessary variation of the names, the original state- 
ments relating to the six usurpers were evidently completely identi- 


1% As is well known, in the late periods the apposition to a plural substantive denoting 
persons can in certain cases actually be placed in the singular. Under the supposition that 
the contraction of the six statements into one took place in a relatively late period (see on 
this presently below) the singular apposition mdr la mamdéna after 6 jarréni might therefore 
be conceived as not in contradiction with Assyrian grammar; but the singular finite verb 
form épué after the plural subject could not be justified under any circumstances. Note 
that in all other cases of group enumerations the appositions and other references to 
Sarrdani are in the plural (in Group I, 43iba@tu; in Group II, éa abbéiununi; in Group III, 
limané-iunu). 
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cal, and doubtless it was for this reason that some scribe making a 
new copy of the king list from a specimen of the older text thought 
the six statements might well be contracted into one. Evidently, 
however, he was not quite equal to this task. This clearly indicates 
that the contraction into one statement of the various statements on 
the six usurpers after ASSdr-dugul was not made by the author or the 
early redactors of the king list, whose subscriptions to the various 
groups at the beginning of the king list are completely in conformity 
with grammar and logic.’ An additional indication that the con- 
traction of the statements on the six usurpers is from a different hand 
is apparently, at least in combination with our other observations, 
the fact that the naphar-sign, which in each of the subscriptions to the 
king Groups I-III precedes the number of the summary, is not found 
in our passage. 

Although the king list does not state that each new usurper de- 
throned his predecessor and perhaps even killed him in order to re- 
move every obstacle to his own pretensions, it nevertheless is most 
likely that this was the case, since revolt and usurpation of the throne 
always meant gambling with his life for the usurper, who himself had 
been able to secure the throne as a rule only by killing his predecessor. 
Considering the fact that all the usurpers ruled within the puBpu of 
A&sSir-dugul and each of them therefore can have ruled only a very 
short time, some of them perhaps no more than a few days, the situa- 
tion prevailing at ASSdr in ASSar-dugul’s last year may be imagined 
as resembling—but apparently in much greater proportions—the 
situation that prevailed at Tirzah, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel, in the year in which Zimri, the servant of King Baasha, killed 
his lord, made himself king in his stead, and ruled over Israel for 
seven days, to be slain at the end of these days by Omri, the com- 
mander of the army. But only part of the people had chosen him 
king, while others tried to procure the kingdom for Tibni, and only at 
the latter’s death was Omri, it appears, universally recognized as 
king.”* It may be noted that omission—at least in the present form 
of the king list— of any statement concerning the manner in which 
the seven usurpers seized the royal power is to some extent in conflict 
with one of the principles followed by the authors of the king list, 
namely, that of making as clear as possible the relation existing be- 


187 See foregoing note. 68] Kings 16:9-22. 
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tween the new king and his predecessor or predecessors, especially in 
cases involving a change of dynasty. But, as shown by the phrase 
ina tarsi A&sir-dugul-ma at the beginning of the present statement, 
the original king-list text actually made some specific statement or 
statements on the circumstances under which A&siir-apla-idi and the 
other usurpers came to power. The late redactor, however, was evi- 
dently of the opinion that these statements could be left out, because 
whenever a mdr lé mamdna aspired to the throne of A&Sur, as a rule he 
could attain this goal only by a revolt, the killing of the king or the 
legal heir to the throne, ete. The later omission of these statements is 
only a step in the ever progressing reduction of the original extensive 
chronicle to a mere skeleton king-list chronicle. 

With the exception of Adasi, the last of the seven usurpers, none of 
these has been known before. Weidner in his various lists of Assyrian 
kings (latest in AOf IV, 16 f.) assumed between ISme-Dagan I and 
Adasi only two kings, whose names he gives as [ JaSSat and 
RimusS on the basis of line 5 of the ASSar king-list fragment VAT 9812 
as copied by Schroeder in KAVI, No. 14, and by himself in MVAeG 
XXVI (1921), No. 2, last plate. On the original (collated by me in 
1935), however, none of the signs preserved in that line are reason- 


ably certain with the single exception of the sign Kur. Probably the 
line is a seribal note somehow explaining the omission on the tablet of 


the names of the thirteen kings between ISme-Dagdn I and &v- 
Ninua."** 

For the inscriptions mentioning Adasi see the following section. In 
the name Adad-saldlu note the preservation of the original first base 
vowel a of the substantive salilu, “‘cover,”’ “protection.’’® As our 
name shows, this saliéilu must be regarded as the specifically Assyrian 


6? It is not clear whether the horizontal division line which this tablet has between 
frigu II and SamSi-Adad I and that which it has between IS8me-Dagin (+ scribal note) 
and 86-Ninua are to indicate a change of dynasty or whether they simply serve to indicate 
the different character of the various sections of the list. Note that, while in the last sec- 
tions each line contains the names of two kings, in the first section each king is given a 
whole line, the second half-line—now missing—probably containing the phrase ‘‘son 

* or even giving the regnal years of each king 


10 As is shown by its Sumerian equivalent an-dul (<a-n-e-dul), “cover,”’ 
‘*protection,”’ literally ‘‘it is (< had been) laid upon him or it,”’ ‘it is lying ( < it has laid 
itself) upon him or it’’ (more freely translated: ‘‘it covers him or it’’), the gatal form 
salalu (with stressed and lengthened second base vowel) had a passive (as Hebrew gata) 
or passive-intransitive meaning. This proves that, in addition to the actively transitive 
theme galil (iglal), ‘‘he has laid himself,"’ ‘‘he lies,"’ which is preserved in Akkadian, Pre- 
Akkadian had also a passive-intransitive theme salui, ‘‘he has been laid,"’ ‘‘he lies." 
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form,'* while suldélu with change of the short a to u before the @ in the 
next syllable'® is the specifically Babylonian form.'* 


D. THE EARLIER ADASI DYNASTY 
. Adasi 1648 
. Bélu-bani, son of Adasi 1647-1638 
. Libajju, son of Bélu-bani 1637-1621 


riba-Adad I, son of A&dSidr- 

bél-niséSu 1389-1363 
73. A&SSdr-uballit I, son of Eriba- 

Adad I 1362-1327 


. Tukulti-Ninurta I, son of 
SulmAnu-asaréd I -1206 

. A&SSOr-nddin-apli, son of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta I 1203 

30. ASSOr-nerdri III, son of AS- 
Sir-nddin-apli 1202-1197 

31. Entil-kudur-usur, son of Tu- 
kulti Ninurta I 1196-1192 


In the preceding section King Adasi (47) hes been grouped with his 
six predecessors because, like all of them, he was a mdr la4 mamdna 
and a usurper, having in common, moreover, with the last five of his 
predecessors this, that he ruled only a fraction of ASSir-dugul’s last 
official year. The fact that in that year the city of ASSdr saw the rule 
of seven consecutive usurpers appeared so significant that it has not 
seemed advisable to separate Adasi from that group of usurpers, 
especially because the king list in its present form groups Adasi at 
least with the last five of his usurper predecessors. On the other hand, 
the usurper Adasi is the royal ancestor, in the male line, of all kings 
who succeeded him on the throne of A&Sdr, down to Sin-Sarra-iskun 
(115) (and perhaps even to A&sSdr-uballit II [117], the last king of 


Assyria of whom we know) with the single exception of King Lul- 
lajiu (53), “son of a nobody,” who interrupted the rule of the dynasty 


1 Cf. also A&SSOr-nasir-apli, Great Alabaster Inscription (I R 45—47), col. 1, 1. 44, and 
Standard Inscription (Layard, ICC, No. 1), 1. 13 


162 This partial assimilation is, of course, a case of vowel harmony. 


63 In some respects the relation just pointed out parallels that between Assyrian 
kaSiudum and Babylonian kussudum. 
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for six years but who was followed by a member of the dynasty, and 
probably of King Sin-Sumu-lisir (115), who ruled a very short time 
evidently between A&SSidr-etel-ilani and Sin-Sarra-iskun. For these rea- 
sons Adasi must be counted as the first king of the dynasty, which we 
therefore call the Adasi dynasty. 

Unfortunately, the present extremely condensed text of the king 
list fails to give us any detailed information explaining the fact that 
the reign of Adasi, like that of his predecessors, was of extreme short- 
ness. It is, of course, quite possible that he died a natural death im- 
mediately or a short time after he ascended the throne.'** In point of 
fact, at the time when Adasi ascended the throne he was presumably 
already an older man, since each of his first four successors, who fol- 
lowed him in a straight line of succession and who therefore represent 
one generation each, ruled only a comparatively short time (Bélu- 
bani, 10 years; Libaiju, 17 years; Sar-ma-Adad I, 12 years; RN-TAR- 
Sin, 12 years). This fact might quite well mean that at the time of 
his ascension to the throne Adasi was not only a grandfather but pos- 
sibly a great-grandfather. For this reason it seems likely that he was 
placed on the throne, perhaps by members of his own family, as the 
senior chief of the family.'® 

On the other hand, we cannot be sure, as long as we have no au- 
thentic information, whether Bélu-bani’s accession to the throne still 
in the last official year of ASSar-dugul and therefore only a short time 
after the accession to the throne of his father was not brought about 
by a revolt of Bélu-bAni against his father. But even in this case 
Adasi would remain the ancestor of the dynasty, the usurpation of 
the throne by his son, if such a usurpation actually took place, repre- 
senting merely a minor incident in the history of the dynasty and 
being of no more weight than, for example, in a later period the 
dethronement of ASSdr-Sadiini (64) by his uncle A&SSdr-rabi I (65), the 
seizure of the throne by ASSir-nddin-apli (79), while his father, 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (78) was still living, ete. 

It is a very significant fact that ASSfr-aha-iddina and Samas- 
Suma-ukin name as their oldest known ancestor not Adasi, but Bélu- 


64 Cf. below the remarks on Mutakkil-Nusku. 


5 For rulers who were placed on the throne when they had attained an advanced age, 
ef., e.g., Galba, whe was proclaimed Roman emperor when he was seventy-three years old, 
and Nerva, of whom it is expressly stated that he was proclaimed emperor in his old age. 
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bani, son of Adasi'® (in one inscription of ASSdr-aha-iddina and its 
duplicate simply Bélu-bdni).'*7 One of the reasons for giving such 
prominence to Bélu-bini probably was the fact that among their 
ancestors Bélu-bani was the first who not only himself, but also 
whose father, was a king. Of course, Bélu-béni was, strictly speak- 
ing, not of royal birth, since at his birth his father was a commoner, 
and so he himself was born a commoner; yet even the short time that 
Adasi was king made his son at least a royal prince before he came to 
the throne. Moreover, the fact that the reign of Adasi lasted such a 
short time, possibly no more than a month or a few days, must have 
made this king’s reign appear quite insignificant in comparison with 
the ten-year reign of Bélu-bdni, especially if the latter, after the tur- 
moil of ASSur-dugul’s last official year, succeeded in re-establishing, 
at least to some extent, the power of the Assyrian state, which, of 
course, must have greatly suffered during the series of usurpations. 
Perhaps one may refer in this connection to the epithet mukin Sarriti 
mit 4 stir, “who (again) established (on a secure basis) the kingship of 
Assar,”’ which ASSfr-aha-iddina in his Senjirli stele apparently gives 
to Bélu-bani."** 

Concurrent, however, with these legalistic and material reasons 
for designating not Adasi but Bélu-bAni as their oldest known ances- 
tor on the throne of ASSfar was doubtless the fact that in the king list 
Adasi is enumerated only as one of the group of six usurpers which 
precedes Bélu-bani, the first five kings of which do not belong—at 
least as far as we know—to Bélu-bani’s family. Taking the group 

6 ASSQr-aha-iddina, Senjirli Stele (VS I, No. 78), obv., lL. 16 f.: 2ér Sarru-u-ti da-ru-u! 
fa ™¢ Bélu-ba-ni mdr ™ A-da-si mu-kin Sarru-u-ti ™** Ad-Sur® 34 du-ru-u[k-hi}!® BaL-Bab* 

ASS0r-aha-iddina, HRETA No. 28, ll 30f., and duplicate inscription, Meissner and 
Rost, Die Bauinschrifien Asarhaddons, p. 351f., ll. 28f.: li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u md Bélu-ba-ni 
mdr ™ A-da-si Sadr mat AS-Surki pir'u BAL-BAD™ Su-qu-ru zér Sarru-t-tu ki-SIT-ti sa-a-ti 

ASSOr-aha-iddina, Negub Inscription, VS I, No. 79, |. 5: li-ip-li-pi ™Bélu-ba-ni apil 
m A-dla-si |; still more complete in Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, p. 35 
(Meissner-Rost, Die Bauinschriften Asarhaddons, p. 206), where the line continues apil 
m i-d w-si Sar mat AS-Surki ki-SIT-ti [ga-a-ti}® | 


| 
Samas-Suma-ukin, Lehmann, Pl. VIII ff., 1. 23: zér Sarru-u-ti da-ru-u ka ™4 Bélu-ba-ni 
mdr ™ A-da-si pir’u BAL-BAD*, 


#7 ASS0r-aha-iddina, Meissner-Rost, op. cit., pp. 287 ff., obv., Il. 48 f.: lip-lin-pi Sarru-ti 
$d ™ Bélu-ba-ni Sar mat AS-Surkit® ki-Sit-|ti ga-a-ti 84 du-ruk-]iu BAL-BAD, and its duplicate , 
ibid., pp. 299 ff., 1. 32: S[A-BA]t-BAL ™4 Bélu-[ba-ni] Sarg mat AS-Surki ki-Sit-ti ga-a-ti §4 du- 
ruk-sd BAL-BAD* 


65 See n. 166 
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enumerations of the six usurpers not as a late and rather casual de- 
velopment but as an original and intentional arrangement, the late 
scribes who consulted the king list would necessarily regard Bélu- 
bani as the first of the long row of kings to each of whom the king list 
from now on uniformly, i.e., without interruption by a further group 
enumeration, devotes an independent statement. Under the influ- 
ence of this arrangement, which gave Adasi a very unfavorable place, 
the royal scribes as well as their royal lords quite naturally would feel 
that they should disregard Adasi and in the inscriptions should name 
3élu-bani as the ancestor of the royal family. This, moreover, must 
have appeared to them a very advantageous solution of the problem 
—resulting for them from the fact that the ancestor of the royal 
family was a commoner and a usurper—since in this manner the fact 
of Adasi’s existence was not suppressed, his name still being men- 
tioned as that of Bélu-bani’s father. This, of course, is another indi- 
vation that with the later Assyrians the king list and its statements 
had acquired a kind of official and authoritative status. 

We have already had occasion" to discuss the hints by ASSfr-aha- 
iddina and Samas-Suma-ukin that Bélu-béni, and through him, of 
course, they themselves, derived their origin from a very old family 
which had resided in and perhaps even ruled over the city of BAL- 
BAD*', the predecessor of ASSar in the old Sumerian period. Note 


‘ 


especially the epithet pir’u BAL-BAD*', “scion of BAL-BAD,”’ in A&SSir- 


aha-iddina’s inscription concerning the restoration of Eanna as well 
as in the cylinder inscription of Samas-Suma-ukin. Even if this epi- 
thet should be intended for ASStr-aha-iddina and Samas-Suma-ukin 
themselves, as is quite possible,'”’ it would nevertheless apply also to 
Bélu-bani, their ancestor.'" An idea quite similar to that conveyed 
by pir’u BAL BAD“: should be expressed by the epithets ki-Srr-ti sa-a- 

69 See JNES, I, 265 

170 Of, the epithet zér Bat-Bap* which Sarru-kin II in his report on his eighth campaign 
Thureau-Dangin, RHCS, |. 113), applies to himself 

171 For the combination of pir'u with an old city name cf. Sin-ahhe-riba, Bellino Cylin- 
der, 1. 13: ““Bé@lu-ibni, son of an overseer of the builders, a scion of Su-anna (pi-ir-'u 
Su-an-nak'), who had grown up in my palace similarly as a young dog, as king of Sumer 
and Akkad I set over them.’ Su-anna apparently is the quarter of the city of Babylon in 
which the temples were situated, ie., the west part of the later greatly extended city. As 
such, it probably was in an old period the name of the whole settlement then existing at the 
site of the later Babylon. The phrase ‘‘scion of Su-anna’’ evidently is intended to indicate 


that the builder family from which Bélu-ibni came was a very old one which traced its 
origin to the earliest periods of the city 
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ti du-ruk-s% BAL-BAD*' in Esarhaddon’s building inscription (Meiss- 
ner-Rost, op. cit., pp. 287 ff. and 299 ff.).!” 

With A-d[{a-si] and Bélu-bani begins the preserved part of column 1 
of the Synchronistie King List A from A&sSfr,'”* and from it (and in 
part from the preserved part of col. 2 of the Nassouhi list'’* and a 
small ASSdir fragment of a different type)'” also the names—though 
not in all cases in their correct reading'”’—as well as the sequence of 
the immediate successors could be established. As of Adasi and Bélu- 
bani, so also of their successors, Libaiju, Sar-ma-Adad I, tN-TaR!77- 
Sin, Bazaiiu, Lullaiju, Sb-Ninua, Sar-ma-Adad II, Brisu III, Saméi- 
Adad II, and ISme-Dagin II, we have to date no personal or con- 
temporaneous inscriptions, nor is, as far as our present material goes, 
any reference to them found in later texts. Historically, therefore, 
the 127-year period represented by these ten kings (1637-1511 B.c.) 
still is a blank for us apart from the few facts that can be gathered 
from the king list itself. 

Quite instructive in that respect is the genealogy of the kings of 
that period as indicated by the following pedigree: 


47. Adasi 


48. Bélu-bani 


49. Libaijju 52. Bazatiu (53. Lullaiju] 
50. Sarma-Adad I 54. Su-Ninua 
51. BN-TAR-Sin 55. Sarma-Adad II 56. Prisu ITI ISme-Dagin 


57. SamSi-Adad II 59. SamSi-Adad ITI 
58. [Sme-Dagaén II 


60. ASStr-nerari I 


172 In Esarhaddon's stele from Senjirli only §4 du-ru-u[k-S:)i] BAL-Bap*. In Nies and 
Keiser, op. cit., No. 28, and its duplicate, Meissner-Rost, op. cit., pp. 351 f., only ki- 
Sit-ti sa-a-ti, but with preceding pir'u BAL-BAb* 

178 Weidner, AOf, III, 70f im AOL, IV, 4f 176 KAVI, No. 14 

1% Note Weidner's readings in AOf, IV, 16: Lu(?)bai {in Meissner, Babylonien und 
Assyrien, II, 450: Sabai] (49); Lilkud-Samas [in Meissner, loc. cit.: Gizil(?)-Sin] (51 
{Meissner, loc. cit.: Zimzfii—but later correctly Bazfi (52),—and S1-Ninua (54). 


177 Sumerian writing for a form of pagddu (pdgqid, ipgid, ete.). Orisan Akkacian preca- 


tive form li-tar, ete., intended? 
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It will be observed that the first three successors of Bélu-bani were 
his son Libajju, his grandson Sar-ma-Adad I, and his great-grandson 
EN-TAR-Sin, either of the last two the son of his predecessor. But 
EN-TAR-Sin is followed by his great-uncle Bazajju, a second and prob- 
ably younger son of Bélu-bani'’* and, therefore, a brother of BN-TAR- 
Sin’s grandfather, Libajju. Unfortunately, we have no information 
on the circumstances under which this break in the succession oc- 
curred. But probably with EN-TaR-Sin the Libajju branch of the royal 
family became extinct, since from then on succession to the throne 
remained with the Bazajju branch. The royal dignity then devolved 
on Bazajju probably because, as brother of King Libaiju, he was the 
closest relative and therefore the nearest heir to the throne, although 
he may quite as well have become king because he was the then senior 
of the family. Judging from the relatively low figures attributed to his 
and his predecessors’ reigns, EN-TAR-Sin seems to have died a young 
man. Bazajiu, on the other hand, must have been at least forty-two 
years old (the sum of the regnal years of Libajju and his successors, 
plus at least one year of Bélu-béni), when he became king, and at 
least seventy years old at the end of his 28-year reign. Whether per- 
haps the latter circumstance may be regarded as directly or indirectly 
responsible for the fact that after Bazajju, evidently in consequence of 
a revolt, Lullajju, a usurper, ascended the throne, we have no means 
of ascertaining, although it seems quite likely. As mentioned before, 
the rule of the usurper lasted only six years, and with S80-Ninua, son of 
Bazajju—most probably after a successful counterrevolt—the Adasi 
dynasty reoccupied the throne of ASSdr. It is interesting to note that, 
although after Lullaiju according to our king list a change of reign by 
an act of violence occurred at ASStir several times, Lullaiju is the last 
usurper (with the possible exception of Sin-Sumu-lisir and A&sdr- 
uballit I1) who was not a member of the Adasi dynasty. 

I presume it will be necessary to explain why the names written 
Li-ba-a.a, Ba-za-a.a, and Lu-ul-la-a.a in the Khorsabad list (time of 
Tukulti-apil-KSarra III) and the Synchronistic King List (time of 

178 It may be noted that both sons of Bélu-bani bear names ending with the gentilic (or 
hypocoristic?) ending -ajju. Names of this kind, as a rule, were not borne by Assyrian 
kings and princes, evidently because they were not considered as befitting the dignity of 
the royal house. The names Libajju and Bazajju may therefore indicate that their bearers 


were born before Adasi and Bélu-bani became kings. Cf. also the name Lullajju, borne by 
Bazajju's successor, according to the list a mdr 14 mamdna 
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A&sSdr-bani-apli),'”® are rendered by me Libajju, Bazaiju, and Lullajiu. 
I might add that in the Nassouhi list (time of ASSar-dan IT?) the same 
names appear in the writing Ba-za-a{.1a] and [Lu-la-a].1a and that 
these writings, too, represent Baza(j)iju and Lu(l)la(i)iu. Similar vari- 
ant writings of the gentilic forms with -a.a and -a.1A are, as is well 
known, quite frequent, and for certain periods the one or the other 
writing is even a quite characteristic feature. Note, however, as es- 
pecially instructive, the fact that Adad-nerdri II in his clay tablet 
inscription KAHI II, No. 84, line 39, designates his foe Nar-Adad as 
mat T'pma-na-a.a, “the Temanean,” while in line 63 of the same text 
the same Nir-Adad is called ™®*T'e-man-na-a.1a, “the Tema(n)nean.”’ 
Note, furthermore, the plural form ™*Ar-ma-a.1a-mg8, “the Arame- 
ans,”’ in line 33 of the inscription just referred to and in Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra, Clay Prism, KAHI II, No. 63, column 3, line 5. Concerning 


the usual transliteration, e.g., of ™*Ma-da-a.a, “the Mede,” and 
mit 1T}~in-da-na-a.1a, “the Hindanean,” as ™*Ma-da-a-a and ™' Hi-in- 


da-na-a-ja, | have always (i.e., from the very beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with Assyrian) had a feeling of uneasiness, since no plausible 
reason could be thought of why the Assyrian scribes, though placing the 
vase endings u and 7 (in older periods also a) after all other substan- 
tives and adjectives, should have let the masculine gentilic substan- 
tives and adjectives of the type Ma-da-a.a end exclusively with a. 
For this would, of course, represent the old accusative ending -a, the 
use of which in the later periods as a general case ending for the 
gentilica would be very strange, especially since in those periods the 
accusative ending disappeared from the language, superseded by the 
nominative ending u. Moreover, if the plural form ™*Ar-ma-a.1a.MES, 
“the Arameans,”’ is to be conceived as ™*Ar-ma-a-ia™™,'*° why should 
in such a case even the plural ending -é be replaced by -a, the former 
accusative ending of the singular? There is only one way to avoid 
these difficulties, namely, to concede that, instead of the hitherto pre- 
vailing readings of final a.a or a.1A, these sign combinations have not 
only the phonetic value a(z)ja but also the additional values a(7)iu, 
a(z)zi, and a(z)ze and that where, for example, Hi-in-da-na-a.a, “the 


17 In the latter list (according to Weidner's copy in AOf, III, 70), the last name is 
actually written Lu-ul-la-a[.a}, i.e., with omission of the second a by mistake 


180 So, e.g., Schroeder in KAHI II, p. 118, col. 2: ™*{U]-ru-ma-a-ja™* ; ibid., p. 12! 


> 
col. 2 
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Hindanean,” and Hi-in-da-na-a.1a, “the Hindanean,” are in the 
nominative singular, they must be read and transliterated Hi-in-da- 
na-ajju and Hi-in-da-na-a({)iu; (the latter with the optional readings 
Hi-in-da-na-a-ju or even Hi-in-da-na-a-?u7) ;'*' that as genitives singu- 
lar they must be read Hi-in-da-na-ajji and Hi-in-da-na-a(i)ii; that 
where, in older language, they are in the accusative singular, they 
represent Hi-in-da-na-ajia and Hi-in-da-na-a({) ia»; and, finally, that as 
plurals they represent Hi-in-da-na-aije and Hi-in-da-na-a({)ies (cf. 
Ar-ma-A.1A-MES = Ar-ma-a(i)ie,““, or, in certain cases, Ar-ma-a(7)ie; 
with A.IA.MES = a({)ie3). 

This can be shown conclusively—at least to anyone not too much 
impressed by traditional views or not too much engrossed in the views 
hitherto held by him—in the following manner. The name Lullazju, 
“the Lullean,” which, as we have seen, is written Lu-ul-la-a.a and 
Lu-la-a.1a in the king lists, appears in the legal document, Ebeling, 
KAJI, No. 171, line 6, where as the subject of a relative clause it stands 
in the nominative, in the writing Lu-la-14-t ;'* but where, in the same 
text, it stands in the genitive, as in lines 4 and 9 and in the scribal 


note to a seal (in all these passages mdr L.) as well as in line 2 (. . 


L.), it appears as Lu-la-1a-E.'** On the other hand, in KAJI, No. 62, 


line 6, in mar L., the genitive is written simply as Lu-la-1a. This geni- 
tive is to be read, of course, Lu-la-ii or Lu-la-ie with 14 = 7 or ie, 
while as nominative the same Lu-la-1a would have to be read Lu-la-ju 
with 14 = zu, and, as accusative, Lu-la-ia with 16 = ia. But also Lu- 
la-1a-C represents Lu(l)la(q{)¢u (or Lu(Dlaju), i.e., it is to be read Lu-la- 
iu with 14.6 = 7%, while Lu-la-1a.£ represents Lu-la-jé with 14.£ = ie, 
and we must, of course, conclude from this that the combination 
14.1 will have the phonetic value 7i, 14 + a the value id. In other 
words, the simple 14 is a polyphonic sign in the sense that, although its 
initial consonant remains unchanged, its vowel can be any Akkadian 
vowel recognized in the Akkadian system of writing. In that respect 
1A parallels the two signs pi and °a with their respective phonetic val- 
ues ya, ye, yi, and yu and ’a, e, ?i, and ?u, as well as, from a more com- 


181 On the phonetic value °u; of the sign ta see my Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 4, 
n,. 2. 


182 So also in op. cit., No. 215 (a list), 1. 23, as well as in No. 223, 1. 14, and No. 310, |. 68 
(in both instances in the limmu formula) 


183 So also in No. 310, 1. 3 (3a gat L.). 
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prehensive point of view, the signs a? (= °a) and ag, with their re- 
spective values a’, e?, 7, and wu’, and ah, eh, ih, and uh. In my Studies 
in Akkadian Grammar (p. 29, n. 2), however, I have shown that, since 
il 


— 


an open syllable because of its polyphonic character the reading of 
would be in doubt,'** the Akkadian scribes preferred in such cases 


> 


to use not the ambiguous simple °a sign but the combinations °a.a, 
A.B, ?A.1, and °a.0 for the expression of ?a, ’e, i, and ?u. According to 
the same method, the Assyrian scribes, in order to avoid the ambiguity 
of the polyphonic sign 14, used in open syllables, at least where it 
seemed essential to indicate the vowel, the combination 14.4 for Za, 
1A. for je, 14.1 for 77, and 14.0 for qu. In brokenly written closed sylla- 
bles beginning with 7 the use of these combinations was, of course, 
unnecessary, and in point of fact they are not used in them, since in 
such a case the vowel of 14 is determined by the vowel of the second 
sign. Compare, e.g., 1-al-ma-an = Ia-al-ma-an, Sami-Adad V, I R 
29 ff., column 4, line 11; Ha-li-1a-wm = Ha-li-ju-um, CT VIII, 44:91- 
5-9, 2499 (probably time of Sumu-la-il), lines 7 and 12, with which the 
feminine name Ha-li-ja-tum (occurrences indicated in Ranke, EBPN, 


p. 187) is to be compared; Aa-1A-um-ma = a-ju-um-ma,'® and [a-wm- 


“ 


ma = ju-um-ma (< *jumma < ajumma < ayjumma), “anyone,’’** 
Delitzsech, AHwb., page 47.'%7 

According to Weidner’s copy of the A&SSdr synchronistic king list A 
(AOf, III, 70 f.) the name of King Su-Ninua*' would seem to appear 
there as S1-Ni-nu-a, while the fragment KAVI, No. 14 (= Weidner, 
MVAeG XXVI, No. 2, last plate), which I had an opportunity to col- 


18 This is, of course, not the case when °a occurs as the first part of a brokenly written 
closed syllable such as *a-al ( = °al), ?u-ul ( ul), ete., since there the vowel of °a is deter- 
mined by the vowel of the second sign 

iss May be conceived also as a JA-um-ma = a(t)tue-um-ma 


1% [t will be observed that with the recognition of the value ju for [a such monstrous 
forms as a-ja-um-ma and ja-um-ma simply disappear 

18? The same rule applies to the use of a.a = a(i)im and a.a.6 = a(i)us, aca. = aliin 
and a.a.1 = a(i)iéx, ete. Cf., @.g., A.A-um = aiim-um (= ai. iu-um), ‘“‘who"’ (Delitzsch 
erroneously ‘‘where’’), but without mimation, whereby ju becomes an open syllable, 
4.A.0 aijw, “‘who,”’ Delitzsch, AHwhb., p. 47; A.a-um-ma = aiiu-um-ma, ‘“‘anyone,”’ 
ibid.; ™Da.a.a-uk-ku = ™Da-ajjul-uk-ku ( = Da-a({)iu-uk-ku), Sarrukin, Display Inscrip- 
tion, |. 49 (in Greek Dé@iékés, which, of course, prohibits a reading Dajaukku (so Lucken- 
bill, ARAB IT, §§ 12 and 56)) 

The phonetic values discussed in the above sections, as well as others not here dis- 
cussed, were pointed out by me several years ago in weekly conferences with the members 
ofthe Assyrian Dictionary staff held for the purpose of establishing for the Dictionary a 
system of transliteration not only uniform but at the same time in conformity with the 
cuneiform system of writing as it was conceived by the Babylonian and Assyrian scribes 
The writer intends to publish his proposals in a systematic form atadate not too remote. 
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late, apparently offers [S}G-v-*Ninua.'** The phonetic writing of the 
second component Ninua as ni-nu-a in Synchronistic King List A is 
not especially remarkable, but the use of the god-determinative in- 
stead of the city-determinative before Ninua in KAVI, No. 14, is evi- 
dently a mistake of the scribe, since Ninua or the contracted Nina is 
attested with any certainty only as the name of a city, not as the name 
of a deity who in our case should, of course, have some connection with 
the city of Nineveh.'®® As regards the sign 81 of Weidner’s copy, how- 
ever, it is, in view of the S80-u of KAVI, No. 14, very likely that the 
original of the Synchronistic King List likewise reads St-w, i.e., that 
there, too, the last wedge is not horizontal as in §1, but slanting.'*° 

The writing of the first element of the name as SC and St-u seems 
to indicate that they are to be read phonetically, i.e., as $% and Si-u, 
although one could argue that, if SC is an ideogram, the u of St-u 
could be conceived as a so-called phonetic complement. Note, how- 
ever, that a purely phonetic writing of the first name element, i.e., as 
sui-u, would well agree with the phonetic writing ni-nu-a of the second 
element in the Synchronistic King List. Since in other names begin- 
ning with SG' it is followed by the name of a god, the 80 apparently 
is the old genitive and relative pronoun su, which later was replaced by 
the genitive and relative particle Sa,!" the name Sii-Ninuaki, there- 
fore, meaning “‘he of Ninua,” “the Ninevite,’’ or more likely ‘(the 
property, servant, etc.) of the city Ninua,’ which is conceived as a 
deity. Since su before the following genitive is in the construct state, 

188 Of the first sign only the perpendicular wedge and apparently the lower end of its 
slanting wedge is preserved 


189 With regard to the South Babylonian city nin A® and its chief deity ¢n1nA, the Chi- 
cago Syllabary in the two unfortunately not completely preserved equations, Il. 158 f 
offers two phonetic values for the sign Nina, namely, na-an-Se and ni-n4-a (or 
ni-n&-a). Since the latter in CT II, 35f.: 8S. 1300, rev. 1, 2, is given to the city 
NINA‘, the value na-an-Se evidently belongs to the goddess ¢4ninA. Possibly the 
scribe wrote 4nrnA instead of n1inA* under the influence of the quite customary writing 
4 A-kur (ete.) for A-surki (ete.) or under the influence of the fact that in other names 
&6 is combined with the name of a deity. Actually cities are deities, but they are not des- 
ignated as such in the writing of their names 


1° Weidner copied the text from a photograph of the original, which is in the Con- 
stantinople Museum 


191 Of. &6-4Sin, Andrae, StrA, No. 132, 1. 2; &0-4A-[sur], Ebeling, KAJI, No. 62, 1. 22; 
and perhaps, according to Ebeling’s copy, §6-ild*!-ni, tbid., No. 171, 1. 6, instead of which 
1. 3, however, at least according to Ebeling’s copy, has a clear ma&-ild%-ni ( ASaréd- 
ilani). 

192 Originally the accusative of the sing. masc. of the pronoun. For the inflection of the 
latter, see my remarks in OLZ XX XI (1928), col. 699. 
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Si-Ninua*i, not Sti-u-Ninuaki, is doubtless the correct form of the 
name, as indeed only this writing is found in other names beginning 
with that pronoun.'**? The plene writing sué-u is probably due to the 
fact that the nominative construct form su had fallen into disuse and 
had been replaced by Sa.'** 

The immediate successor of SG-Ninua was his son Sar-ma-Adad II 
(55), who is followed—with a break in the line of suecession—by his 
brother Brisu III (56).% Then follow in a direct line of succession 
Prisu I1I’s son Saméi-Adad II (57) and his grandson ISme-Dagén II 
(58). But a new break occurs with the accession to the throne of the 
next king, Samsi-Adad III (59). For, although he is the son of an 
ISme-Dagién, the latter is not identical with ISme-Dagaén II but, as 
expressly stated in the king list, is the brother of [..... |-“Adad, son 
of 8G-Ninua. In other words, while ISme-Dagjn II was a great-grand- 
son of SG-Ninua, Samsi-Adad III’s father Isme-Dagéin was a son of 
S0U-Ninua, representing, therefore, the second generation before King 
ISme-Dagin. Unfortunately, the first part of |... .. |-“Adad is broken 
in both the Khorsabad and the Nassouhi lists. But, if the king list 
designates Samsi-Adad’s father ISme-Dagin as the brother of another 
son of 8G-Ninua, this makes sense, of course, only in case this brother 
was one of the preceding kings and not an otherwise unknown person ; 
and since the king list mentions as a king of A&SSfr no other son of 
S¢-Ninua whose name ends with “Adad” than Sar-ma-Adad II, we 
must assume that this king was the brother referred to in the king list 
even though the remnants of the broken signs as they now appear in 
the break do not clearly indicate that they were Sar-ma. It is, of 
course, not necessary to point out expressly that ISme-Dagadn, the 
father of Samsi-Adad III, did not rule." 


198 Compare also the well-known writing of the name Su-4Sin at the time of the third 
dynasty of Ur 

194 In case the original of Synchronistic King List A has actually 4/, one might perhaps 
be tempted—-since 4: is the genitive form of su (see OLZ XXXII, lec. cit.)—to explain 
Si-Ntnuaki as the old genitive form of Su-Nitnua*i, used there instead of the nominative 
form similarly as in late inscriptions, e.g., the genitive form Hajjini may be used (or 
written) instead of the nominative form Hajjinu. But such an explanation seems nearly 
out of the question since a name like Su-Ninua no longer allowed inflexion in the period 
of King Su-Ninua and probably was not inflected even in much older periods. 

#5 On Nassouhi's erroneous assumption that his list omits the statement on Frisu III's 
reign see above, p. 470 


1% Nassouhi, in whose list the name of 4¢6-Ninua is destroyed and therefore could not 
offer any hint for a reading of the preceding name, restored the | |-¢ Adad of his list as 
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It is quite interesting to see that two of the three known sons of 
$G-Ninua, namely, King Erigu III and IS8me-Dagan, who did not rule, 
bear the names of former Assyrian rulers; that this is equally true of 
their sons, Samsi-Adad II and Saméi-Adad III; and that a son of the 
former again bears the name ISme-Dagan. This is, of course, not quite 
accidental. In point of fact, it is an eloquent testimony that, at the 
time of S56-Ninua and his immediate successors, the thoughts of the 
royal house were turned with special intensity to the past periods of 
glory in the history of Assyria, doubtless in the hope that those times 
of glory might come again to Assyria.. The king after whom Frisu II] 
was named was, of course, not Prigu II, who was dethroned by Saméi- 
Adad I, but Erisu I, even though to date we actually know nothing 
certain of the political events of his reign. But his extensive building 
activity sufficiently indicates that the power of ASSir was at a peak at 
his time. But especially it was Samsi-Adad I and ISme-Dagén I, who 
in the eyes of the royal house represented a time of the greatest might 
of A&sSir and, up to their own time, of the greatest extension of the 
Assyrian kingdom, and it is especially instructive in that respect that 
eech of the two brothers Erisu II] and ISme-Dagiéin called his son 
Samsi-Adad. Samsi-Adad I, after whom they were named, was the 
first ruler of ASSGr who could proudly call himself sar kissatim, “king 
of the mighty mass (of peoples),’”!*’ and sakin ¢En-lil, “governor of 
Enlil,” the god of dominion who is the lugal kurkurra, 
“lord of all the lands.’’®* Similarly, ISme-Dagén as the heir of Saméi- 
Adad’s kingdom and, as we know from a letter of Sam&i-Adad to his 
son lasmah-Adad in Mari, an energetic military leader, must have 
been a mighty and vigorous ruler—even though we know practically 
nothing of his deeds during his 40-year reign and although at the end 
Sam-ii|-4 Adad and, on the basis of this restoration, assumed that Samsi-Adad II was the 
brother of ISme-Dagan, Samsi-Adad’'s father. He consequently describes SamSi-Adad III 


as a first cousin of his predecessor ISme-Dagin II, instead of as the son of [ISme-Dagan II's 
grand-uncle 


197 [AaK, VIII, No. 1, col. 1, 1. 2 (here still without the second title sakin Enlil; the 
king reports the reconstruction of the temple of Enlil which Erisu I had built); No. 5, 1. 2 
(together with the second title), and Thompson, AAA XIX (1932), Pl. 260A, col. 1, 11. 2f 
time of the restoration of the [Star temple at Nineveh), where SamSi-Adad even calls 


himself dannum sar kissatim, ‘‘mighty king of the totality." 


198 TAaK, VIII, No. 4, l. 2, and No. 5, 1. 2; Thompson, loc. cit., 1. 3. Note that in all 
these instances the title precedes that of i§4ak 4ASsar and that in LAaK, No. 5, also the 
predicate pdélih 4‘Dagdn, ‘‘who respectfully reveres Dagan,’’ precedes it 
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of his reign Assyria became the prey of usurpers. A similar tendency 
to revive the reminiscence of a glorious past, coupled with the desire 
to emulate its famous rulers, evidently marked the time of Ikanu, son 
of Rrisu I, and his successors, as is shown by the fact that Ik(@nu’s son 
bears the name Sarru-kin, made famous by the first king of Akkad, as 
well as by the fact that his great-grandson bears the name Naram-Sin, 
made famous by the fourth king of Akkad; in point of fact, in the 
minds of the Babylonians as well as of the Assyrians, these two kings 
were the most renowned rulers of the past. In a smaller way even the 
names of Puzur-Assfr II and Erisu Il come under that tendency, the 
former as bringing to mind the founder of the ruling dynasty, and the 
latter, like that of Brigu III, recalling the times of Erisu I. 

With Samsi-Adad III we reach the epoch from which—with only ¢ 
few exceptions in its earlier part—the reigns of the kings of ASSidr are 
attested either by their own inscriptions, by references to them in the 
inscriptions of later rulers, especially in the genealogical parts of these 
inscriptions, or, finally, by references to them in chronicles, legal texts, 
ete.'®® Coincidentally it is also with Samsi-Adad, or even his predeces- 
sor, [Sme-Dagin II, that the better-preserved portion of the Nas- 
souhi king list tablet begins (lower third of col. 2 of the obverse and the 
two columns of the reverse). Nevertheless, we shall presently see that 
the damage suffered by the Nassouhi tablet even in this part, especial- 
ly at the top of column 3 (= right column of the reverse), together 
with a wrong calculation of the missing lines, has hitherto prohibited, 
at least to some extent, the correct reconstruction of the names and the 
sequence of the kings in this section of the king list. 

Saméi-Adad III’s successor was A&Sir-nerari I, son of [Sme-Dagan. 
We have of him only the inscription KAHI I, No. 62, which in spite of 
its shortness is quite important because in it ASSfr-nerari gives his 
father ISme-Dagiin the title is8ak “A-sur. This title proves that [Sme- 
Dagan is identical, not with Samsi-Adad III’s father, who did not rule, 
but with King ISme-Dagin II, the predecessor of Samsi-Adad. 
The same conclusion can be drawn also from the fact that in our king 
list no qualifying apposition is added to his name. For in the tech- 


1 In a former section (see J NES, 1, 302-6) we have discussed the reference by Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra I to Samsi-Adad III as the builder or rebuilder of the Anu-Adad temple—or 
probably only the Anu temple—at A&ssdr 
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nique of the king-list redactors this indicates that he is to be identified 
with the last king of that name previously mentioned in the king list. 
If ASSdr-nerdri’s father were identical with ISme-Dagén, Samsi-Adad 
III’s father, who is not mentioned in the list as a king, the principles 
followed by the scribes would have made it necessary, in order to 
avoid misunderstandings, either to add to his name the same apposi- 
tional statements as those made in the preceding paragraph on Sam&i- 
Adad III’s father or, since ASSdr-nerari I in this case would have been 
the brother of his predecessor, to designate ASStr-nerari I simply as 
“brother of Samsi-Adad, son of ISme-Dagiin,” or, still shorter, as “his 
brother,” the “‘his’”’ as in all other cases referring to the immediately 
preceding king, i.e., to Samsi-Adad III. Note that with ASSdr-nerari, 
son of ISme-Dagjn II, succession to the throne returned to the Brisu 
III family branch, Samsi-Adad III’s 16-year reign therefore represent- 
ing merely a temporary interruption of that line.*°° 

From A&Ssir-nerari I, succession runs within this line without any 
break over Puzur-Assdr III (61), Enlil-ndsir I (62), and Ndr-ili (63) to 
AsSdr-Sadiini (64).2° The last-named was king only one month,” 
whereupon, as is expressly stated in the king list, he was dethroned by 
AsSdr-rabi I (65), who, like Nar-ili, ASSdr-Sadtini’s father, was a son of 
Enlil-ndsir I and therefore an uncle of ASSfir-Sadtini. The year 1430 
B.c., in which this dethronement of ASSir-Saddni occurred (only a 
month after his father’s death), must have been a veritable year of 
calamities for ASSar and its royal house. For, as has been established 
in a former section of this report®®* neither ASSdr-rabi I nor even his 
son and immediate successor ASStr-nddin-abhé I (66), ruled to the end 
of that year,?°* so that the accession to the throne of the next king, 
Enlil-nasir II, a second son of ASSfr-rabi, also fell still within the year. 

2 For a similar temporary interruption of the ruling line by ASSdr-rim-nisé@Su (70 
and his son ASSir-nidin-ahbhé II (71), see later 


1 Copied and read by Nassouhi (4th line from the end of col. 2 of his copy and top of 


p. 6) ™ As-Sur-Sad-34[bé™e] 


22 1 arah dmdu-te. Nassouhi interpreted the preserved signs of his list as [x] umémes 
; . ‘*[x] days’’ (‘quelques jours’’ in annotation to ll. 40 f.; *‘wenige Tage,'' Weidner, 
AOf, IV, 16) 


23 See JNES, I, 288 ff., 293, and 296, n. 130 


4 In the Khorsabad list the statements on the length of their reigns are broken off, but, 
as shown by our calculations, the list must have had the pus-pi-Sd Sarru-ta é; us-ud 
formula in either of the two cases 
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This year consequently saw five kings, namely, Ndr-ili, ASSdr-Sadiini, 
ASSfr-rabi I, ASSfr-nddin-ahbhé I, and Enlil-ndsir I. Since A&sSfr- 
Saddini’s great-grandfather, grandfather, and father ruled only 14, 13, 
and 12 years, respectively, he may have been quite young when he 
ascended the throne, and probably this circumstance made it possible 
and easy for ASSir-rabi to depose his nephew. But as to an explana- 
tion of the fact that ASSar-rabi was also king at the most only a few 
months and possibly less than a month, not even a hint from the in- 
scriptions or from any other source is available. Since, however, the 
king list does not—as in the case of ASStr-Sadtini—state that he was 
dethroned by his son and successor ASS(r-nddin-ahhé I, one might 
believe that the unexpected change of reign was caused by his death, 
no matter whether he died from natural causes” or whether he was 
killed.2°° Corresponding conclusions, for the same reasons, could be 
drawn concerning ASSfr-nddin-abhé I and his short reign. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the king-list statement dealing with his succes- 
sor, though not saying that Enlil-ndsir I] dethroned AssSdr-nddin- 
ahhé, nevertheless makes the express remark—quite unique in the 
king list without the deposition phrase—that ‘Enlil-ndsir, his brother, 
seated himself on the throne.’’ The purpose of this unusual state- 
ment can only be to indicate Enlil-ndsir ascended the throne by pass- 
ing over the legal right to the throne of the son or the sons of A&SSir- 
nAdin-abhé. 

None of the three rulers, ASSfr-Saddini, ASStr-rabi I, and Assir- 
nidin-ahhé I, are represented by inscriptions of their own. This, of 
course, is to be expected, for because of the shortness of their reign 
and in view of the troubled times in which they ascended the throne, 
they could hardly think of erecting new buildings or of making some 
object to be dedicated to a deity. But to date we likewise have no in- 
scription from the 12-year reign of Ndr-ili (1441-1430) (63), or from 

“In view of the fact that not only he himself but also his son ASSQr-nidin-abbé I 
ruled only a very short time, one could well imagine that both he and his son perhaps might 


have become victims of the plague or some other epidemic disease so frequently overtaking 
the eastern countries 


In this case one may perhaps suppose that the killing was engineered by a party 
opposed to A&SSQr-rabi and his family, and probably adhering t» the Nar-ili family, but 
that the A&SSdr-rabi family nevertheless succeeded in placing ASSQr-rabi’s son ASS(ar- 
nidin-abhé on the throne 
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the 6-year reign of Enlil-ndsir II (1429-1424). Perhaps this indicates 
that their reigns, too, were not free from troubles, that of Nar-ili per- 
haps because he already had to battle with the opposition party with 
whose help probably ASSfr-rabi succeeded in usurping the throne 
shortly after Nir-ili’s death. That neither Nar-ili nor ASsdr-Sadtini is 
mentioned in the genealogies of later kings is, of course, not to be 
wondered at, since no descendant of theirs ascended the throne. In the 
light of our previous deliberations, this fact might perhaps indicate 
that no member of the Nar-ili family survived the disturbances re- 
ferred to above. 

By a strange fate Enlil-nasir II, too, after his 6-year reign is not fol- 
lowed by a son of his, but by his brother, ASSdr-nerari II (68) (1423- 
1417), a third son of ASSir-rabi I. The Khorsabad list,?°’ to be sure, 
makes ASSir-nerari the son of Enlil-ndsir II, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the Khorsabad list is wrong in this point, since in their 
genealogies the three kings, ASS(ir-rim-niséSu (70), son of ASSar-nerari 
I1,2°* Eriba-Adad I (72), grandson of ASSfr-nerari II *°° and Assir- 
uballit I (73), great-grandson of ASSdr-nerdari II,?"° all designate their 
father or ancestor ASSdr-nerari II as the son of ASSfr-rabi. The mis- 
take in the king list is quite interesting, because it testifies to an in- 
clination, of course quite unconscious, on the part of the copying 
scribes to extend the usuul father-son relationship between a king and 
his immediate successor to cases where that relationship actually did 
not exist.2" As we shall presently see, exactly the same mistake is 
made in the case of King AssSfr-rim-niséSu (70), who, although ac- 
tually the brother of his predecessor AsSdr-bél-niséSu, appears as his 


son in our king list. In this latter case we are able to observe that the 


?In the Nassouhi list the passage relating to ASssdr-nerari II is totally destroyed. 


*KAHI I, No. 63, ll. 1-5 


* KAHI II, No. 25, obv 
20 KAHI II, No. 27, obv., ll. 1-12. 


211 How natural this inclination was may be judged from the fact that even modern 
scholars have sometimes unguardedly shown a propensity in actually dubious cases to re- 
gard the immediate successor of a king as his son. For instance, Nassouhi, as pointed out 
above, believed the usurper Lullajju to be the son of his predecessor Bazajju, and 40- 
Ninua to be the son of Lullajju. Vice versa, Weidner, as we shall see, believed A&SSsdr-rabi 
to be the immediate predecessor of ASSOr-nerari Il (Weidner’s Adad-nerfri II11) because 
this king, according to the genealogies in the inscriptions of later rulers, was his son 
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Nassouhi list, nearly two centuries older, the text of which fortunately 
is sufficiently preserved at this point,®"* shows the same mistake; and, 
judging from this fact, it would not be impossible that it had the mis- 
take concerning ASSir-nerdri II’s relationship to Enlil-ndsir also. 
In point of fact the mistake may have been much older than the Nas- 
souhi list. The recopying of the mistake by the seribe of the Khorsa- 
bad list almost two hundred years later is quite in harmony with the 
principle observable in the whole Assyrian and Babylonian literature, 
namely, that the copying scribes might not permit themselves any cor- 
rection of the text even in cases where they plainly saw that it cop- 
tained a material error. Such intentionally faithful recopying, how- 
ever, will of course have had the effect that the mistake of the king list 
concerning the father of Adad-nerari in the course of time became, as 
it were, an officially recognized view.*!?* 

How the new information furnished by the Khorsabad list affects 
the views hitherto held concerning the sequence of Assyrian kings in 


this period (even after the publication of the Nassouhi list) may best 


be shown by the following juxtaposition of Weidner’s kings as enumer- 
ated by him in AOf IV, 16, and the kings as enumerated in the 
Khorsabad list. 


WEIDNER KHORSABAD LIST 


Regnal Regnal 
Years Years 


ASSursadgAbé 0 64. AsSir-Sadiini 0 
son of Narili son of Nir-ili 
Asésurnirari I 65. Assar-rabi I 0 
son of Enlilndsir I son of Enlil-nasir I 
Puzur-Assur IV 9 66. AsSdir-nAdin-ahhé I 
son of A&SSurnirari I son of A&SStir-rabi I 
Enlilndsir II 9 67. Enlil-nasir II 
son of Puzur-Assur IV son of A&SStr-rabi 
65. ASSurrabi I i) 68. ASSdr-nerari IT 7 
son of .... son of Enlil-ndsir II?!* 
68. Assurniraéri III 
son of AsSurrabi 


1? Near top of col. 3 


i% For a possible indication, however, that the mistake was restricted to the Khors- 
abad list, see below ad Adad-nerari I. 


18 Mistake for ‘“‘brother of Enlil-ndsir’’ | son of AsSsOr-rabi) 
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Weidner’s second, third, and fourth kings actually represent dupli- 
cations of the three consecutive earlier kings, ASSdr-nerdri I (60), son 
of I8me-Dagin II; Puzur-Assdr III (61), son of ASStr-nerari I; and 
Enlil-nasir I (62), son of Puzur-Assdr III. The seeming correspond- 
ence between Weidner’s ASSir-nerari II and the A&SSdr-nerari II of the 
king list (each of them the son of an Enlil-ndsir), as well as the seeming 


correspondence between Weidner’s Enlil-ndsir II and that of the king 


list, is merely a coincidence. Of Weidner’s four kings between ASsSar- 
Saddni and Assdr-nerfri II, there remains therefore only Assdr-rabi I, 
who, however, is not the fourth but the immediate successor of ASSitr- 
Sadtini. 

For the period from A&sSdr-nerari IT (68) to Enlil-kudurra-usur (81), 
the last king of the older Adasi dynasty, the names, the sequence, 
and—with just one exception—the genealogy of the kings had been 
well established before the discovery of our king list. For this reason 
only a general outline of the succession with a few remarks on some 
details seems necessary here. 

It has already been mentioned that in the Khorsabad list, as well as 
in the older Nassouhi list, ASSdr-rim-niséSu (70), the second successor 
of ASSdr-nerari II (68), is erroneously designated as son of his im- 
mediate predecessor, ASSar-bél-niséSu (69). From his own inscription 
(KAHI I, No. 63, 1. 3), however, we know that he was the son of 
ASSdr-nerari II (68) and, therefore, a brother of his predecessor, ASSir- 
bél-niséSu (69). 

Wrong also is the designation of Adad-nerari I (76) in the present 
text of the Khorsabad list as the brother of his predecessor Arik-dén-ili 
(78), since Adad-nerari’s own inscriptions as well as those of his son 
Sulménu-agaréd I (77) show that he was the son of Arik-dén-ili. The 
misstatement of the Khorsabad list must seem especially strange, be- 
cause the Nassouhi list correctly designates Adad-nerari as mdr Arik- 
dén-ili and because originally the Khorsabad list, too, had the correct 
mar ™Arik-dén-ili, the ahi-si of its present ahi-si Sa ™Arik-dén-ili 
being written over an erased nirdri at the end of the left half-line, 
while the Sa is written over an erased mdr at the beginning of the right 
half-line. Since one cannot imagine any reason that could have 
compelled the copyist to change the correct “son of’’ to “brother of,” 
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it seems quite certain that the change was made by mistake. To all 
appearances the following is what happened. When the copyist had 
noticed that in the statement on A&SSfr-nerdri IIT (68) he had errone- 
ously written mdér ™Enlil-ndésir instead of ahd-si% (or aha-si sa ™Enlil- 
ndgsir), he tried to emend this mistake by changing the incorrect mdr to 
a correct ahi-s% Sa, but inadvertently he strayed into the statement 
on Adad-nerfri I and changed the there quite correct mdr to the 
wrong ahi-s% sa. His attempt at eliminating one mistake thus actual- 
ly resulted in adding a second mistake to the one made before. 

The 8-year reign of ASSfr-rim-niséSu and the 10-year reign of his son, 


ASSdr-nddin-abbé II (71), only temporarily interrupted the straight 


line of succession over A&SSfr-bél-niséSu, for ASSdr-nddin-ahhé is 
succeeded by Eriba-Adad I (72), son of A&SStr-bél-niSéSu. From him 
the dynastic line extends in straight succession over A&SSdr-uballit (73), 
Enlil-nerfri (74), Arik-dén-ili (75), Adad-nerari I (76), Sulmanu- 
aSaréd I (77), and Tukulti-Ninurta I (78) to ASSfr-nddin-apli (79). 
According to the Nassouhi list, it would even extend to the next king, 
ASSir-nerari III (80), *'4 since it is stated there that this king was the 
son of A&sSdir-nddin-apli. As such, he appears therefore also in Weid- 
ner’s list, AOf IV, 16. However, the Khorsabad list states that he 
was the son of an A&s|Sfr|-ndsir®-apli. As we shall see presently, this 
ASSidr-nadsir-apli might well be a second son of Tukulti-Ninurta, and 
Assdr-nerfri III would then be a nephew of his predecessor, A&SSir- 
nidin-apli. ASSdir-nerdri III again is succeeded not by a son of his but 
by his uncle, Enlil-kudurra-ugur (81), a third son of Tukulti-Ninurta I. 

The statement devoted to A&SSdr-nddin-apli runs as follows: “Still 
in Tukulti-Ninurta’s lifetime (= ™Tukul-ti-4Nin-urta da-a-ri) his son 
A&Ssdr-nddin-apli seized the throne. Three years (Nassouhi list: four 
years) he exercised kingship.’’ Instead of da-a-ri, “although he was 
still alive,’’ Nassouhi in his list restored da-a-i|k| (AOf IV, 7) and 
translated the whole introductory phrase “T'ukulti-Ninurta fut tulé|”’ 
(ibid., p. 8), but the photographs show that his list, too, has da-a-ri.*" 

"4 Weidner: ASSurnarari IV 

1 Written with the sign pas (AOf, IV, 7) 


"6 In addition to the horizontal wedge of ri, one can plainly see in the photographs pot 
only the two forward verticals of that sign but also the upper half of its third—-a little more 
remote—vertical, as well as the rim of the head of the slanting wedge between the two 
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The correct reading of the phrase is historically not without impor- 
tance, for, according to Nassouhi’s restoration, it would seem that 
AsStr-nddin-apli ascended the throne after Tukulti-Ninurta had been 
killed, while we now have the express statement that, when ASSir- 
nAdin-apli seized the throne, his father was still living. Furthermore, 
the mere use of a phrase meaning “‘still in his lifetime’ proves that 
after the seizure of the throne by A&SSdr-nddin-apli Tukulti-Ninurta 
must still have lived for some time, and this, indeed, is in complete 
accord with the report of Chronicle P, which describes the events im- 
mediately before and after the overthrow of Tukulti-Ninurta as oc- 
curring in the following four phases: (1) A&Sfr-ndsir-apli, son of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and the (other) great men of Assyria revolt against 
Tukulti-Ninurta; (2) they dethrone him; (3) they make him a prisoner 
(and keep him a prisoner for some time) in a house in Tukulti- 
Ninurta’s newly built residence, Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta; (4) they (final- 
ly) kill him. It is quite obvious that the statement ina Kdér-Tukulti- 
Ninurta ina biti isirisu must be interpreted as we just did: “They 
kept him a prisoner in a house in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (for some time 
or at first),’’ since only in this interpretation does it make good sense, 
while if Tukulti-Ninurta had been killed immediately or shortly after 
his dethronement the whole statement that “they confined him in a 
house in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta” would be totally out of place.?!” 
According to Chronicle P, the son of Tukulti-Ninurta, who together 


first verticals and the last. Note, moreover, that a form written da-a-ik could be only 
the endingless form of the present participle d4’°iku and would therefore mean ‘‘he was 
killing,’ while the permansive form da’ik, da(j)iik or, contracted, dék, of which Nassouhi 
evidently was thinking, would be written da-ik, da-a(j{)ji-ik ( da-a.a-ik) or di-e-ik, re- 
spectively 


The meaning of daira ( < ddrtu, a derivative of ddru, ‘‘period,”’ ‘‘long period’’), literally 
‘being of a long period,’’ i.e., ‘living or lasting an age,"’ “living a long time,"’ ‘‘living on 
and on,’ is here weakened to “‘lasting,’’ ‘living on,”’ ‘‘still living.’’ Ddriis the predicatively 


used endingless form of ddéra ( < ddrtu) 

Since Bezold's Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar gives, among other meanings of ddéra, 
also that of ‘‘uralt,’’ one might perhaps be tempted to translate the plirase with ‘‘when 
Tukulti-Ninurta was an extremely old man.’ But the meaning connected by Bezold with 
“‘uralt”’ is not that of ‘‘very aged"’ (as referring to a person) but that of ‘‘very primeval,”’ 
‘dating from a very old period.”’ 


27 The “house in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta” is of course not, as Weidner in AOf, IV, 13 
a sumes, the ‘‘palace’’ of Tukulti-Ninurta in that city 
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with the nobles of Assyria revolted against the latter and dethroned 
him, bore the name of ASSdr-ndsir-apli. On the basis of this statement 
it had originally been generally assumed that this ASSir-nAsir-apli— 
assumedly the first of his name—was the successor of Tukulti-Ninurta 
on the throne of AsSdr. But when subsequently the Nassouhi list re- 
vealed the fact that Tukulti-Ninurta’s immediate successor was his 
son AsSdr-nAdin-apli, whose name and reign can be verified from two 
inscriptions of his, and that even after ASS(r-nddin-abhé no king 
A&ssdr-ndsir-apli, son of Tukulti-Ninurta, is mentioned in the king list, 
it seemed a very plausible assumption that the ASSdr-ndsir-apli of 
Chronicle P was a scribal error for ASSQr-nAdin-apli,”"* and this could 
seem all the more plausible because Chronicle P as well as the Syn- 
chronistic History actually was very careless with proper names.”!* 
But with the new fact that the Khorsabad list gives the name of the 
father of ASS(Gr-nddin-apli’s successor, ASSdr-nerdri III, again as 
A&SSdr-ndsir-apli and not, as the Nassouhi list has it, as ASSir-nddin- 
apli, the problem becomes of course much more intricate. For if the 
name ASssir-ndsir-apli is to be considered as wrong, it would now be- 
come necessary to assume that the same error was committed—as far 
as we can see, independently—on two different occasions as well as in 
two different localities. For in one case the mistake occurs in the ac- 
count of the end of Tukulti-Ninurta’s career, while in the other case it 
concerns the name of the father of Tukulti-Ninurta’s second successor. 
But of even greater weight is the fact that Chronicle P is a Babylonian 
product, while the king list was produced in Assyria, and it would be 


difficult to explain why scribes in the two countries should have been 


led to the same mistake. Moreover, there is actually no conclusive 
proof whatever for the assumption that the ASSar-ndsir-apli of Chroni- 
cle P and the successor of Tukulti-Ninurta are the same person, nor 
does the wording of the report of Chronicle P or the wording of the 


*So Weidner, AOf, IV, 13 and n. 6 


“9 Note, e.g., that, in the immediate continuation of the passage relating to Tukulti- 
Ninurta, Chronicle P refers to an Assyrian king, Tukulti-ASsar, whose name, at least in 
this form, is not found in the king list. As Weidner suggests, he is probably Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assar. Chronicle P is a Babylonian composition, and it may quite well be that the 
Babylonians abbreviated the long name by omitting the first element. But the use of such 
an abbreviated name would have to be counted as an irregularity in a historical composi- 
tion such as Chronicle P 
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king-list statement contain anything requiring such an identification. 
The chronicle states that ASSar-ndsir-apli and the Assyrian nobles de- 
throned Tukulti-Ninurta, kept him a prisoner, and finally killed him, 
but it does not state that ASSfr-ndsir-apli ascended or seized the 
throne. The king list, on the other hand, states that ASS(ir-nddin-apli 
seized the throne, but it does not state or even imply that he revolted 
against Tukulti-Ninurta, kept him a prisoner, and finally killed him. 
It is therefore quite possible that ASSdr-nddin-apli and ASSdr-ndsir- 
apli are two different sons of Tukulti-Ninurta. As stated in Chronicle 
P, it may quite well have been A&ss(r-n4sir-apli who revolted against 
Tukulti-Ninurta, although not he, but his brother, ASSar-nAdin-apli, 
became king, be it that the latter seized the throne in opposition to 
ASsSfr-ndsir-apli and the revolting nobles, or be it that he became king 
in full accord with ASSdr-ndsir-apli or even was placed on the throne 
by him, possibly being the older or even the eldest brother and there- 
fore having the first claim to the throne.” This AsSir-ndsir-apli, son 
of Tukulti-Ninurta, would then, of course, be identical with the 
ASSir-ndsir-apli whose son Assfr-nerari III (according to the Khorsa- 
bad king list) ascended the throne after A&Str-nddin-apli. For these 
assumptions too, no really conclusive proof is available, but it may be 
argued in their favor that, in the past, attempts at solving problems 
without resorting to the assumption of mistakes in the sources have 
usually turned out to be nearer the truth than those operating with the 
assumption of such mistakes. Even arguing on the basis of psychologi- 
cal observations would seem to favor the explanation just hinted, for, 
if we assume that the Khorsabad list is correct in its statement that 
the father of ASSar-nerdri II] was ASSir-ndsir-apli the change of the 
name to A&ssSdr-nddin-apli in the Nassouhi list could readily be ex- 


plained as another instance of the unconscious tendency of the copying 


scribes to make a king’s successor his son even when he actually was 
not hisson. But if we are to assume that the Nassouhi list is correct in 
its statement that ASSdr-nerari III’s father was his predecessor ASSiir- 
nddin-apli, it would be very difficult to imagine what might have in- 

20 In harmony with this possibility would be the fact that the name of the older (eldest) 


brother is compounded with nddin-apli, while that of the younger is a compound with 
ndsir-apli. The heir must be ‘‘given"’ first, before he can be ‘‘watched over.”’ 
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duced the copying scribe to change that name to ASStir-n4sir-apli. In 
this connection it is especially significant that in the Khorsabad list 
the sign PAB, with which the scribe wrote the second component of the 
name ASSir-ndsir-apli, is written over an erasure. Although the erased 
sign is not recognizable, it can be assumed with good reason that it was 
the sign si = nddin. The copying scribe of the Khorsabad list would 
then probably have made the same mistake as the scribe of the 
Nassouhi list or the scribe of one of the king-list specimens from which 
the Nassouhi list derived, but he corrected the mistake when he or 
another scribe, who checked the correctness of the copy, noticed it.?”" 
This emendation proves, of course, that the name ASsir-ndsir-apli was 
found by the scribe of the Khorsabad list on the A&ssdr tablet from 
which he copied his own list. He himself would, of course, have had 
no reason to change an A&ssStr-nddin-apli, if the ASSdir list had given this 
name, into ASSfr-ndsir-apli. 

An apparently weighty argument in favor of the Nassouhi list state- 
ment, however, seems to be the fact that the king list gives the name of 
AssSdr-nerari III’s father without adding a further explanatory state- 
ment for the purpose of unmistakably establishing his identity. As a 
rule, the king list makes no statement of that kind whenever the father 
of a king is identical with the last-mentioned king, but in the case of 
[Sme-Dagén the father of Samsi-Adad III (59), who was not a king of 
Assyria, it will be recalled, such a statement is added, namely, the 
statement that this father of Samsi-Adad III was the brother of 
Sarma-Adad— son of 8¢-Ninua. It would seem, therefore, that if the 
Khorsabad king-list statement that ASSdr-nerari’s father was ASssir- 
nisir-apli, who is not mentioned before as king of Assyria, were cor- 
rect, it should be followed by a further statement elucidating his rela- 
tionship to the kings preceding A&SSir-nerdri. Since this statement is 
not added, it would appear that the correct text of the king list should 


name ASSir-nddin-apli, the immediate predecessor of ASSdr-nerdri III, 


21 The fact that the same mistake was made by two different scribes—one living about 
two hundred years before the other—would in this case be in no way remarkable, since 
each king-list copyist, no matter when and where he lived, was likely to be affected by the 
tendency described above 
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as the latter’s father, for whom such a statement would not be neces- 
sary. 

But plausible as this argument seems, it is not strictly conclusive, 
since the explanatory statement concerning the relationship of AsStr- 
nerari’s father to one of the previous kings originally may not have 
been added because at that time the name of ASSfr-ndsir-apli was so 
well known that it needed no explanation. In the following periods, 
however, no scribe ever took upon himself the trouble of adding such a 
statement or ever dared to do so, even though, as shown by both lists, 
the omission of this statement would naturally lead to mistaking 
A&sstr-nddin-apli for ASSir-ndsir-apli. Moreover, the case of A&ssir- 
nasir-apli, father of A&SSar-nerdri III, is perhaps not entirely parallel 
with that of ISme-Dagén, father of Sam&i-Adad III, inasmuch as the 


former, as we shall see, probably was the ruler of a principality or small 


“kingdom,” while ISme-Dagan, the father of Sam&i-Adad III, prob- 
ably was no more than a member of the royal family. As a ruler, how- 
ever, AsSdr-ndsir-apli needed no further identification, no more than, 
e.g., Ilu-kapkapu, the father of Samsi-Adad I, all necessary informa- 
tion probably being available from chronicles, ete. 

There is, of course, hardly any need to state expressly that no deci- 
sive argument in favor of the Nassouhi list statement can be derived 
from the fact that Assur A is almost two hundred years older than the 
Khorsabad list tablet. If the name ASSidr-ndsir-apli of the Khorsabad 
list is correct, its change to ASSdr-nddin-apli would have been due, as 
pointed out above, to the propensity of the copyists to make every 
king the son of his predecessor, and since this propensity is quite inde- 
pendent of time, it could, of course, at any time have become the 
cause for a copyist to make the erroneous change of ASSir-ndsir-apli to 
ASSdr-nadin-apli. The situation would, of course, be different, if we 
knew for certain that all older copies of the king list gave the name of 
Asstr-nerari’s father as ASSir-nddin-apli, but to date we have only the 
testimony of the Nassouhi list and must therefore reckon with the pos- 
sibility that if the Nassouhi list’s ASSir-nddin-apli is a mistake, it 
might quite well have been restricted to just that one list. 

If thus all logical deliberations seem to point to the correctness of 
the Khorsabad king-list statement, it must nevertheless be kept in 
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mind that these deliberations do not have the value of direct and 
authentic evidence, inasmuch as it would not be beyond all possibility 
that by some queer coincidence and in a manner now logically no 
longer accountable an original ASStr-nAdin-apli was changed to ASsir- 
ndisir-apli both in Chronicle P and in the king-list statement on ASsSar- 
nerari III. For a final decision we therefore must wait until good luck 
places at our disposal an inscription of Adad-nerari III or some other 
document containing a decisive statement on the problem in question. 

It has been indicated that there is a discrepancy between the 
Nassouhi list and the Khorsabad list in the regnal years attributed to 
ASSdr-nddin-apli, inasmuch as the former gives him 4, but the latter 
only 3, years.” For our chronological calculations we have hitherto 
used only the Khorsabad list statement, but it should be stated that in 
case the 4 years of the Nassouhi list should turn out to be correct, all 
dates of our calculations before 1202 B.c. would have to be raised by 
one unit, except, of course, those based on the statements of A&ssdr- 
aha-iddina and Tukulti-apil-ESarra I, since the basic years on which 
the dates in these instances depend, namely, the years 681 B.c. and 
1115 B.c., are both later than 1202 and therefore are not affected by 
that discrepancy. Acceptance of the Nassouhi list statement would 
mean therefore that the first year of Brisu I as well as the first year of 
the limmu era which begins with Frigu I’s first year, is to be assumed 
as 1853 B.c. instead of 1852 B.c.”* This advance of the limmu period 
date would actually be a great advantage for our calculations, since 
then Sulménu-aSaréd’s period of 159 years, reckoned from the begin- 


ning of the limmu era to the completion of the ASSar temple by Samé&i- 
Adad I, would end with the same year, 1695, with which Asstr-aha- 
iddina’s first period of 126 years, reckoned from Erigu I’s completion 


’@ By an accident this fact was omitted in n. 113, on p. 288 above, and its omission 
went unnoticed until after the issue of the Journal number 


8 Of other changes may be mentioned the following: the year 1820, with which 
ASStr-aha-iddina's first period of 126 years begins, would be the 34th instead of the 33d 
year of Rrisu, and consequently the completion of Rrisu’s A&sar temple would fall in his 
33d year instead of his 32d year. Similarly, the year 1261, in which Sulmanu-asaréd I, 
according to ASSQr-aha-iddina’s figures, completed the reconstruction of his Assar temple, 
would be Sulma&nu-aSaréd's 13th year instead of his 12th year, the period from the begin- 
ning of the reconstruction to its completion thereby increasing from 12 years to 13 years. 
For the year equations relating to Samsi-Adad I's reconstruction of the Assar temple see 
below 
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of his ASSar temple to the completion of Sam&i-Adad’s temple, begins. 


In point of fact, this complete agreement would seem to prove the cor- 
rectness of the Nassouhi list statement over against the Khorsabad 
list statement, and it would therefore seem necessary to adopt for our 
chronological calculations not the Khorsabad but the Nassouhi list 
statement. This reasoning, however, is not so conclusive as it would 
seem on the surface. For we do not know whether A&SStr-aha-iddina’s 
period of 580 years (reckoned from SulmaAnu-agaréd to his own time) is 
based on a king list attributing 4 years to ASSdr-nddin-apli or on a king 
list giving him only 3 years. Since ASSir-aha-iddina’s scribes, of 
course, used a king list for their calculations, the problem thus natural- 
ly reverts to the question whether the Khorsabad king list group with 
its 3 years, or the Nassouhi list group with its 4 years for Assir-nAdin- 
apli, is correct. Note that, under the assumption that ASStr-aha-iddi- 
na’s scribes used a list of the Nassouhi group, the same complete 
agreement of the ASSfr-aha-iddina date for Samsi-Adad I with that 
based on the Khorsabad list plus the Sulmdnu-agaréd I statements 
would result, if the number 580 for A&SS(r-aha-iddina’s last period is 
reduced by one year to 579 years. Unfortunately, the recovered por- 
tions of the great limmu list (KAVI, Nos. 21 ff.) do not contain the 
limmu’s of ASSir-nddin-apli,”* and therefore the best means of check- 
ing up on the correctness of the Nassouhi or the Khorsabad list is not 
available. Nor do arguments on a psychological basis help us in this 
case, since they can be offered pro and contra the statements of both 
lists. For instance, one could allege that in copying numbers some 
people have a propensity for counting involuntarily on to the next 
higher number, a habit that might well account for a 3 being changed 
to a 4, while no similar explanation could be given for a 4 changing to 
3. But, on the other hand, one could well imagine that a scribe intend- 
ing to write in cuneiform the number 4 simply forgot to make the 
fourth wedge underneath the upper row of three wedges, the result 
being naturally a 3. tis, finally, here quite impossible to approach the 
very intricate question to what extent the Babylonian chronology of 
the period may be used to shed some light on the problem, since this 


24 In the limmu lists all the limmu’'s of the time between the first years of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (78) and the last years of Tukulti-apil-ESarra (87) are still missing 
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would go far beyond the limits set for this report. However annoying 


the small difference of one year is for our endeavor to establish a 
settled king-list chronology, the problem for the present must there- 
fore be left as it is. 


[To be concluded) 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


6 For the purpose of making more conspicuous the possibility of a complete harmoniza- 
tion of the statements by ASSQr-aha-iddina and Sulmfnu-aSaréd I, it may, however, seem 
advisable to give in the final publication of the king list—-of course, with the necessary 
reservation——the year numbers on the basis of the Nassouhi list statement and consequent- 
ly according to a limmu era beginning with 1853 s.c. There is, of course, no guaranty that 
any new king list might not show other deviations in its numbers, thus again starting—at 
least in cases where no effective check is possible—a problem. In this connection it may 
also be mentioned that, as will be shown later, under ordinary circumstances the limmu 
period of a king began one year later than the king's reign and that, if this was the custom 
already at Rrisu I's time, we would have to face the problem of identifying the year 1852 
or 1853 either with the first year of Frisu I's reign or with the first year of his limmu period 
As has been pointed out before, a chronology absolutely reliable in all details and conclu- 
sively provable as such will be arrived at only when all regnal years of the king list can be 
verified by /immu lists or other historical sources 
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PreIFFER, Ropert H. [ntroduction to the Old Testament. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. Pp. xiii+917. $4.00. 


Pfeiffer has done a good job! That he has done it generously, the paging of 
the book will show; it is probably the largest biblical “‘Introduction”’ in exist- 
ence. And this is due not primarily to his inclusion of a chapter on canon and 
text—a valuable feature—but to the unhurried ease with which he samples 
his succeeding themes. A review may not itself, however, claim the bulk of a 
monograph, so we turn at once to features calling for discussion rather than 
commendation. But this lack of balance must not obscure the fact that the 
book is such as to put us all in the author’s debt. 

Pfeiffer departs from the orthodoxy of Hebrew metrics, claiming that ‘‘the 
most common Hebrew verse has four accents in each half-line (4:4)”’ (p. 271). 
Now it is true that many “half-lines’”’ have four words, some even five or 
more, though then a question of textual corruption frequently arises. But on 
what presumption must we attribute a major stress to every word? Does an 
enclitic monosyllable take a stress? And a word in construct? And should we 
not give some attention to the placing of the tones in contiguous words, e.g., 
when a segholate word immediately follows one with a final accent? Though 
the feet will sometimes seem excessive and heavy if scanned as 3:3, the diffi- 
culties are minor compared to those Pfeiffer faces. He tells us, for example, 
that the meter in the Book of Job is 4:4 (p. 687); to which the obvious answer 
is, “Try it out, and see the absurdities to which you are forced!”’ 

That such judgment of his results is not too severe will be apparent from 
his complete neglect of the directions of the Massoretes, who surely knew 
something about the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, and by his belief that “even 
when a hemistich has three words (e.g., 3:19b, 20b) or even two (3:21b), the 
rhythm gains by giving two accents to words which are long or contain a 
doubled consonant (wayyahpruhu, [Job] 3:21; wehayyim, 3:20).”’ This, it 
will be observed, means that sometimes we are to ascribe a metrical tone to 
every syllable in a word. In other cases he would put two such accents on tri- 
syllabic words, as mihudah and umhogeq (Gen. 49:10). Consciously or other- 
wise then, Pfeiffer would reverse the whole trend in Hebrew metrics. Instead 
of regarding the Hebrew foot as relatively long compared with that of classical 


and modern scansion, he would make it very short: sometimes a single syl- 
lable, and commonly only two. If he means that this is the way he prefers to 
read Hebrew poetry, then no one may quarrel with him; but such evidence as 
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we possess would indicate that it was not the system of the biblical authors. 
Probably one of the worst extremes of his theory manifests itself in Exod. 
15:3, which he seans thus: 


Jehévah is a méin of war Jehdvah fs his name. 


The incredible situation is that he puts an ‘“‘accent’’ on a word that has no 
counterpart in the Hebrew! How can he defend his course of attributing three 
stresses to the two simple words, YHWH shmé? 

A part of this heresy as to poetic form is the claim that in Job “stanzas 
seem to be seldom used”’ (p. 689). If this is to be regarded as a reaction from 
the theory of Bickell and the organization of Hélscher, we may to that extent 
welcome it. But actually it but evidences a failure to detect the formal aspect 
of the skill and artistry of the great author of the Dialogue. The situation 
rather is that “stanzas’’ were apparently of regular occurrence, though some- 
times their existence has been obscured by corruption; at times they organize 
themselves into striking patterns. However, we may not blame Pfeiffer too 
severely; most expositors of Job share his oversight of this situation. 

The conservative analysis of the Book of Job which seeks to retain almost 
everything in the book (or at least in the poem) except the Elihu speeches 
and the search for wisdom (chap. 28) here works out its inevitable nemesis. 
It is time that critics of Job recognized that this course lands them in just the 
predicament to which Pfeiffer comes: that the great author of this superb 
poem goes to all this length just to tell us that he didn’t know a thing about 
the topic he undertakes to discuss! The absurdity of this result is cogent 
evidence that the criticism is faulty. Not until critics recognize frankly that 
the first Elihu speech shows conclusively the later (hence spurious) origin of 
the Yahweh speeches and of all the present conclusion of the book, will they 
make progress toward understanding the author’s thought. And about that 
time perhaps they will also discover that basic in this undertaking is the 
realization that Job is pictured as moving on far in his thinking through the 
course of the dialogue. Pfeiffer but reiterates previous blunders when at the 
very end of his discussion he quotes without discrimination from the speeches 
of Job, as if they all had equal validity for Job’s final position. 

For another point to discuss we turn to Pfeiffer’s criticism of Ezekiel. The 
issue is contentious, let us admit freely. But it does not advance our solution 
of the problem to repudiate the careful work of a dozen years and turn back 
to Kittel’s ill-considered formula that Eezkiel was a man with two souls in his 
breast. Such is merely to deny in toto any validity of biblical criticism. Why 
should Pfeiffer be at such pains to analyze the Hexateuch, for example? Was 
not Moses also a man with several souls in his breast? Will not this theory 
account for all the phenomena over which critics have pondered and on which 
they have based their documentary identifications? In fact, precisely this is 
the solution propounded by Bea: that the seeming inconsistencies in the 
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Pentateuch are to be ascribed to Moses’ changing moods! Will Pfeiffer then 
abandon his “‘S’’ document and all critical results since Ibn Ezra? But why 
not? It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways. But it would be interesting 
to observe the result if Pfeiffer would discard instead Kittel’s trivial formula 
and then set another of his Ph.D. candidates to work on the problem. 

Pfeiffer’s obsession for Edomite literature in the Old Testament need not 
be studied here. We point out merely the interesting results of a collation of 
his “S’’ document (including “‘S*’’) with Eissfeldt’s “L,’’ which he repudiates. 
In Genesis, chapters 1-11, they are practically identical; and they diverge 
only a little through the balance of the extent of “‘S.”’ Further, Pfeiffer is not 
correct in the charge that, beyond Genesis, “‘L’’ is too fragmentary to be 
considered a document; Eissfeldt gives several considerable passages, every 
whit as impressive as the fragments of the alleged “‘S.” Indeed the situation 
would seem to be that, instead of taking sides with Eissfeldt or Pfeiffer, we 
are rather to asses the meaning of their agreement that a coherent literary 
mass remains after J, E, and P have been analyzed out of Genesis. Perhaps 
we shall come to a sort of conflation of their views. For, that some sort of 
Edomite origin lies back of Genesis, chapter 36, is obvious. But, for the rest, 
a theory of “lay” authorship would seem to account adequately for the facts, 
at the same time saving us from the dubious recourse of postulating a great 
literature in a borderland where as yet evidence of a higher life in antiquity 
is meager. 


WILuiAM A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 
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This is one of those well-written, popular books, which while primarily for lay- 
men is of value also to scholars. It is not a systematic account of “the new past”’ 
but rather a treatment of the various exploratory and scholarly adventures in 
which the author has participated. The first five chapters tell of his experiences in 
Transjordan, Palestine, and Iraq, while a fellow of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. These chapters were written for popular use only, and for 
that purpose are excellent. The author is a fine teller of tales, and even the scholar 
interested solely in serious matters may find here an occasional story to adorn his 
own matter when presented in public address. 

The second five chapters deal with particular fields of research wherein the 
author has demonstrated his competence by numerous scholarly works. Chapter 
vi is concerned with “Glyptic Art.’’ Gordon has been commissioned by the Iraq 
Museum to publish its large collection of seals. A selection is here presented, some 
examples for the first time, ranging in date from the Uruk to the late Assyrian 
period. Such seals are of interest not only to the historian of art but even to the 
biblical student. Number 14, for example, is one of three representations ever 
found in Mesopotamia of the seven-headed dragon of chaos, known to the Canaan- 
ites as Lotan (biblical Leviathan). Number 30 shows two sphinxes, biblical cheru- 
bim, which the author claims to represent the Egyptian influence in late Assyrian 
times, though perhaps it might more properly be called Phoenician in this instance. 
Other seals dbeate something of the religious beliefs and practices of the common 
man, information of primary value, since the written mythology deals only with 
the exploits of the gods or of some particular hero. 

Chapters vii—x treat “the gods and heroes of Ugarit,’’ “private and public life 
in Nuzu” (which Gordon still prefers to ““Nuzi’’), the Lachish Letters, and the 
world of magic as illustrated by the Aramaic incantation bowls. Each chapter 
contains new observations and is perhaps the most convenient popular summary of 
the subject matter to be had in English.—G. Ernest Wriaur. 
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ZEUS: A Study in Ancient Religion 
by A. B. Cook 


Professor Cook has completed his monumental 
work of half a lifetime devoted to the fullest 
examination of the Greek worship of Zeus. “* A 
veritable cyclopedia of ancient religion. The acquaint- 
ance with the pertinent literature displayed in the 
notes is truly astounding.”’"—The Classical Weekly. 
“A lifetime’s meat and drink for the classical 
archaeologist.”’—The Westminster Gazette. “‘ Its 
magnificent illustrations, its wealth of learning and 
suggestions, and the splendid format should restore 
many a Sstudent’s faith in life.’—Arthur Darby 
Nock. 3 Volumes, 3,700 pages, $82.00 
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The philosophical system of Ibnul ‘Arabi is the 
key to nearly all Moslem religious philosophy 
since the thirteenth century. This is the first 
book to attempt a complete exposition of the 
whole system. $3.40 
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HEBREW LANGUAGE 
by D. W. Thomas 


The Old Testament is only a small part of an 
extensive ancient Hebrew literature of which 
the rest is lost. Professor Thomas discusses the 
problem of reconstructing that literature and 
language and suggests various lines of research. 
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The Temple Oval at Khafaialh 


BY PINHAS DELOUGAZ ¢ 
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Pte-Sargonid Temples in the Diyala Region 


BY PINHAS 


N_ important contribution by the 
Oriental Institute's Iraq Expedition 
to our knowledge of the early civil- 

ization of Mesopotamia is the discovery and 
painstaking study of a number of temples of 
the pre-Sargonid era. The results of these 
studies are published in two volumes. The 
first, The Temple Oval at Khafajah, deals witha 
single temple of exceptional size and char- 
acter. The second, Pre-Sargonid Temples, is de- 
voted to the other, more orthodox structures, 
Two of these, the Abu Temple at Tell Asmar 
and the Sin Temple at Khafajah, had been 
constantly renewed and rebuilt for cenruries, 
and their stratigraphy provides a sure chrono- 
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logical guide through a long series of cultural 
Architecturally, mortover, They give 
the first comprchessive picture of the chats 
acter and dhe t levelopment of Mesopotamian 
temples from prehistoric to historic times. 
Again, the profusion of architectural detail 
and the rich harvest of objects recorded (the 
most important of which are illustrated) will 
prove invaluable for the better understanding 
of the religion of that remote age. 
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The Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Tran 


BY DONALD E. McCOWN 


N Toail-i-Bakun A, Dr. Langsdorff de- 

Sétibe$ the excavation of a prehistoric 

village ncar Persepolis. Dr, McCown re- 
ports: Oa its material remaifs, devoting 
special attention to pottery forms and de- 
signs. The chronological position of Tall-i- 
Bakun A has been determined by Dr. Mc- 
Cown in his Comparative Stratigrdpby of Early 
Iram through study of the finds made at all 
other carly sites excavated in Iran and of 


their Mcsopotamian relationships. Tall-i- 
Bakun A proves to be contemporary with the 
ancient Ubaid and Uruk periods of — 


tamia. 
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